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From Home. 





The political situation of the Scandinavian 
countries can be understood only when it is real- 
ized that a great social question underlies the whole 
conflict. This is generally overlooked, but has 
several times been set forth in this paper. It is 
the difference between the bureaucracy with the 
several classes connected with it, on one side, and 
the great majority of peasant farmers, on the 
other side, which causes the conflict. If we do not 
see how this difference arose, as the natural out- 
come of the history of the country, of the whole 
development, it is impossible to understand either 
the character of the difficulty, or the necessary 
means of ending it. Nor could it in any other 
way be explained how men of this character and 
these opinions could occupy those positions which 
they at present hold in the strife. 

There are, for instance, the members of the 
present unpopular cabinet. In fact, Mr. Estrup, 
the premier and actual leader of the ministry and 
of the whole conservative party, isa man of lib- 
eral views, gifted, and favorable to modern ideas, 
himself a good debater and parliamentarian, and, 
more especially, early prominent as one of the 
most advanced among the great landed pro- 
prietors. Son of one of the best men in the 
country, the historian Estrup, he was himself, 
although socially connected with the rather con- 
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servative class, one of the men who in his parlia- 
mentary beginnings promised best as a friend of 
the liberty and the progressive movement of the 
people. Or take his colleague, Nellemann, min- 
ister of justice, formerly professor at the Uni- 
versity, and probably the best versed man in 
national history of law in the country. He 
was early sent to the first chamber, the Lands- 
thing, because he was the upholder of the 
great judicial reforms needed after the great 
change in the constitution, juries, public and oral 
proceedings in the courts, with all the important 
reforms connected therewith. Mr. Nellemann 
has the liberal progressive ideas of the higher 
middle class. He is not only a friend of consti- 
tutional liberty, but also, for instance, of the Scan- 
dinavian unity, and merely his position as prom- 
inent judicial member of the Upper House hap- 
pened to bring him in personal connection with a 
circle of men from whom emanated the present 
cabinet. Or take the present minister of marine, 
Commodore Ravn, one of the ablest and most 
popular members of the Lower House, the Folke- 
thing. Or, finally, the recently appointed minister 
of the interior, Hilmar Finsen, once the pro- 
nounced Danish chief of the police of the town 
of Sonderburg, Alsen, Sleswick, later Landshovd- 
ing of Iceland, and finally Mayor of Copenhagen ; 
everywhere known as an able and-liberal official of 
the highest standing. It is possible that he, as 
others before him, owes his membership in the 
cabinet to his personal connection with a number 
of great landed proprietors and other prominent 
men from the Academy of Soro, the Eton of Den- 
mark. Or take the prominent member of the con- 
servative party outside of the government, Carl 
Ploug, the great poet and journalist, and formerly 
the liberal of the liberals, the expounder of the Scan- 
dinavian idea, and the champion of the Danish 
nationality in Sleswick. He was never a great news- 
paper man in our sense of the word, but he was a 
journalist of such excellence that he was justly 


| called the Armand Carrell of our young constitu- 
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tion. Most of his articles were true masterpieces, 
stirring to one side, crushing to the other. He 
was for years the leader of the Danish youth, and 
not many years ago, for a while, undoubtedly the 
most popular man in Copenhagen. 
first elected a member of the Upper House, his 
conservative fellow members regarded him as a 


When he was 


dangerous and impossible radical. 
been member of the Upper House for some years, 
he acquired such a position in the public opinion, 
that he naturally was regarded as the man best fit 
to lead in the most important questions: the reform 
of the higher education, the difficult case of a new 
church organization, etc. Although he was never 
a practical party organizer, he was for a while 
probably the member of the Upper House who 
seemed best able to co-operate with the moderate 
This 
man is now one of the most ardent opponents of 
the great party of the Left, and that of a great 
majority of the people. And take, on the other 
hand, the prominent men of the opposite party. 
You will not find much difference between them 
and their antagonists in opinions about the most 


elements of the popular chamber. same 
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After having | 


important questions, or in the general lines of | 


thought; at all events only a small difference in 
color. 
dent of the Lower House, and the most prominent 
Bright and gifted 


There is, for instance, Mr. Berg, the presi- 


leader of the peasant party. é 
by nature, he is by education a school teacher ; 


nursed with the very ideas of Carl Ploug; in the | 
main holding the same ideals, hopes, and purposes | 
as the old liberals who are at present members of | 


the conservative party. Or there is his friend 
Frede Boisen. When he entered the parliament, 


a young theologian, teacher in a peasant-high- | 


school, and volunteer-lieutenant, he like most 
other adherents of the religious party of Grundtvig, 
was in secular politics a disciple of Carl Ploug. 
Or the new radical leader, Mr. Horup, the repre- 


sentative of the class of the intelligent youth of | 


the University ; he was for a long time only in 


some negutive ideas opposing the older school of | 


politicians. First now, it seems as if, in his oppo- 
sition to the militarism, he has found the true 
point where he can represent a popular and just 
idea against the old national demand for great 
military expenses of only little real value. 

How these men, of whom we here have men- 
tioned only a few, can be ardent opponents and 
fight one another from year to year, although they 
really, in the main, have the same education and 
the same ideas on the most important questions, 


can only be understood when we remember that | practical necessity demands that the leaders of the 
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they, notwithstanding, happen to represent two 
sides of the development, between which there 
had to come a conflict. On one side, the official 
class emanated from and supported by the higher 
middle class, and to a large extent identical with 
the whole town population of the country, a class 
educated at the University, and as such in poses- 
sion of the highest culture of the nation; conscious 
of their superiority, and actually holding the reins 
of the government, and well feeling how much 
they are above the great mass in the question of 
government. On the other hand, the great major- 
ity of the voters, the great peasant farmer class, 
the most important part of the whole social struct- 
ure of the country, holding and cultivating the 
largest part of the soil, now emancipated, and 
feeling the power which the constitution and the 
whole new development has given to them, know- 
ing from the past that their interest is not always 
the same as that of the official class, and now also 
wishing to use their power in their own interest. 
We cannot understand the position of men like 
those just mentioned, if we do not remember that 
they represent not simply themselves, but two 
great classes between which there is a natural con- 
flict, and which yet must necessarily learn to co- 
operate. That men like Estrup, Nellemann, Ravn, 
and Ploug do not give in, and that the king does 
not call another cabinet, is owing not so much to 
the special desire of these men as to the general 
instincts of the great class to which they belong, 
which looks with contempt on the peasants, and 
which is unwilling to give up its old inherited 
power. On the other hand, Messrs. Berg, Boisen, 
and Horup have their significance, not as bearers 
of great new truths, but as representatives of a 
new class rising into political significance, the 
great peasant farmer class, who justly demand 
to have the power and to see its interest taken 
care of, 

Out of this conflict we, like most others who 
look at it at a distance, as also most of the 
prominent papers in England, do not see any 
other way than that of the old parliamentarian prac- 
tice: to let the leaders of the majority try. Even 
such an authority as the present English minister 
of foreign affairs, the Earl of Granville, is said to 
have recommended the present King of Denmark 
at his succession to the Danish throne, in 1863, 
to seek his support from the party of the yeomen. 
In Denmark itself, it is more and more conceded 
by the prominent and more impartial lookers on, 
that there is now a moment where the simplest 
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great majority of the popular chamber must have 
their hands in the government. Of such men we 
shall here mention the old Bishop D. G. Monrad, 
who drew up the Danish constitution of 1849, the 
newly re-elected Mr, C. V. Nyholm, for years one 
of the leaders of the party of centre, the two most 
prominent men of the younger political genera- 
tion, Mr. Chr. Hage, and Prof, Falbe Hansen, 
and finally the late minister to Washington, C. 
St. A. Bille, once the strongest opponent on the 
conservative side in the House against the Left, 
but a gentleman of too sound and practical views 
to feel satisfied with a barren conflict without any 
possible outcome. It is no answer when Mr. 
Estrup (the great majority of the Lower House 
recently declining to have anything to do with 
any of the government bills outside of the most 
necessary appropriations) told them that the cabi- 
net would not go, because the opposition did not 
say what it wanted. Last year the same cabinet 
declined, in exactly the same manner, to have 
anything to do with the practical proposals from 
the more moderate men of the opposition, and at 
all events Mr. Estrup cannot show any other way 
leading to any practical result. Things look for 
several reasons differently in Sweden, as we have 
mentioned before, and as we later shall again 
have occasion to discuss. In Norway, there exists 
nearly the same antagonism between the different 
classes. Also there, some of the best men of the 
country happened to be put up as representatives 
of the governing minority against the great ma- 
jority of the party of the yeomen. At present 
the leaders of this popular majority are also lead- 
ers of the government, and everything seems now 
working smoothly, with good prospects for the 
future, and with all promises of practical results 
for the benefit of the peaple. 

The remarkable interest for colonial expansion 
appearing at present in a number of countries 
where formerly nobody cared for it, as Germany, 
France, and Italy, has some sound foundation. It 
is true that the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race 
is due to colonization, more than to coal and 
iron in England, or what other causes are alleged. 
It is, of course, also a better occupation than war. 
The money and forces used for the colonies give 
certainly better results. The trouble is only, that 
the countries which have been behind in their col- 
onial policy, generally have been so, because they 
have lacked liberty and free individual movement, 
and that they now seem to be going in for colonies 
under the auspices of their governments, more 


| of business in Russia. 
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than through individual efforts. For the same 
reason their success is doubtful. 

The Scandinavian countries are taking their 
share in the exploring of the far North. There is, 
however, here no question about immediate prac- 
tical results. Everybody knows that the greatest 
feat of northern travel in modern times, is Norden- 
skiold’s tour north of Siberia, and the discovery of 
the north-east passage. The commercial expec- 
tations thereby aroused, have, however, not been 
fulfilled. ‘The only route which at present seems 
to be practicable, is that up the Petschora and 
thence over to the affluents of the Ob, which the 
well-known Russian merchant, Siberiakoff, this 
year seems to work with success; it is, however, 
not one of the roads proposed by Nordenskiold. 
Instigated by Nordenskiold’s voyage, the board of 
trade in Copenhagen sent two of its ablest young 
members on an extended trip through Siberia for 
the purpose of forming commercial connections, 
but this, too, has, so far as we understand, not 
had any immediate result. Other enterprises have 
proved of much more practical consequence. Nor- 
wegian lumbermen do not only take a prominent 


| part in some of the largest business in Sweden, but 


have also gone to Finland and northern Russia. 
A number of Danes have gone to China and other 
places in connection with the remarkable Danish 


enterprise, ‘‘the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 


> 


Swedes are met with in different kinds 
They are in every way the 
most cosmopolitan branch of the Scandinavian 


pany.’ 


| race, and it is also characteristic that quite a num- 


ber of them are at present found among the 
officials of the International Association in the 
Congo Basin. Many such isolated efforts could 
be enumerated, but there has in modern times not 
been any great common foreign enterprise in the 
Scandinavian countries thought of. 

If we look for any development which could be 
compared with that of colonization in other coun- 
tries, we have in Scandinavia to seek in other 
directions. In Norway, the high northern latitude 
and the poor granite soil is a great hindrance to 
agricultural progress. Sweden is much richer, 
and it is also specially that country in which a 
colonization similar to that in the United States and 
in other far away regions, has sprungup. <A most 
remarkable progress has taken place in the north- 
ern part, Norrland, not only in the lumber busi- 
ness, but also in agriculture, where for instance 
barley gives a rich yield on the alluvial soils along 
the rivers, during the long days of the short 
northern summer. Some years ago Mr. Hans 
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Forsell, late minister of finance, gave a vivid de- 
scription of the immense progress in that part of 
Sweden. Here, wages were in many cases rising 
in about the same ratio asin new colonies. Work- 
ingmen were sometimes able to go to the extrava- 
gance of drinking champagne. Fortunes were 
made and dissipated. Nearly everywhere in Sweden 
a considerable development has, however, taken 
place in the same direction. ScANDINAVIA has 
formerly mentioned Macaulay’s words about the 
progress in Scotland from the middle of last until 
the middle of this century, when the country was 
changed from a marshy, barren and uncultivated 
home for wild beasts, and for a wild people, into the 
relatively best cultivated part of Europe, nourish- 
ing the ablest people of modern times. A change 
similar to that described by the great author in so 
vivid colors, has in the present time taken place in 
Sweden, where, during the last generation, great 
parts of the country have been opened up by new 
means of communication, and vast territories 
broken and brought into cultivation, while un- 
doubtedly the immediate future will see still 
greater progress accomplished. The rapidly in- 
creasing export of grain and of animal produce; the 
increase in banking and commerce, etc., shows this 
rapid development. Although Denmark has no 
such large new territories to take in, so much 
progress has nevertheless been made even there, 
that the recently published statistics for the last 
five years show an area of new land broken equal to 
that of a whole “‘Amt,” or county. Still more 
progress has been made in the methods of agricult- 
ure, especially by a change from grain production 
to the production of butter and other animal prod- 
uce. A reaction from intensive, back to more 
extensive culture, took place after the depression 
of 1876-78, but will probably soon again be 
overcome. In all three countries the whole pro- 
gress is closely connected with the foreign com- 
merce, and, more than anything else, commu- 
nication with England. If we should look for 
possibilities of interior progress, we should espe- 
cially regard the questions about abolishing un- 
necessary public burdens, indirect taxation to the 
government, the protection doing very little good 
to anybody, but taking large amounts from the 
people, and especially in Denmark, a not quite in- 
considerable military service, though even there, 
very light when compared with that of Germany. 
The financial condition is in all three countries so 
good that full free trade, not only abolishment of 
tariff protection, but of all tariff, would not be im- 
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interior reform there could be made, and would 
also take away the greatest drawback, from which 
these countries suffer, when compared with new 
colonies. 

Interior progress would relieve the position of 
the people. Still emigration would be of great 
consequence, not only to the individuals who emi- 
grate themselves, but also to the whole community. 
We shall another day look more closely into the 
questions, both in the significance of and the best 
practical conditions for emigration and coloniza- 
tionfrom those countries. Weshall especially see 
why there hardly can be thought of great new 
national enterprises. The once opened ways to 
the English speaking countries cannot again be 
closed. Those have also a number of advantages. 
The colonists do better there than they would in 
new national colonies of theirown. We shall, on 
the other hand, find that there still here is room 
enough for better national organization and co- 
operation of the several classes, etc. The same con- 
siderations as to the Scandinavian countries will 
to a great extent apply to Germany. 

No reform is more needed in the Scandinavian 
countries than one of the school system. All 
three countries are, as all other Lutheran coun- 
tries, advanced in this respect. Everybody can 
read and write, and the whole class of officials 
receive a solid education in the Latin schools, and 
in the universities. Still there is everywhere need 
of a good many changes, and, generally speaking, 
hardly any object is more worthy the attention of 
the reformers than the education of the people. 

It is worth while to compare the schools in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, especially in the United 
States of America, with the system of common 
schools still reigning in the old countries. The 
primary education in the celebrated American 
common schools is not as good as in the private 
schools of the upper classes in the Scandinavian 
countries. Richard Grant White is undoubtedly 
right in some of his attacks on the American sys- 
tem of common schools. ° It is true, that it gives 
a certain kind of dead level which generally 
strikes people from Europe as the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the American culture. We must 
also agree with Mr. White—if we would speak the 
whole truth—-that we find in America not a little 
of that confusion and that conceit which follow 
half culture, and which, though it generally is 
the result of unequal education for equal positions, 


| may also spring upas the result of equal education 
possible. This would certainly be the greatest | for unequal positions. On the other hand we 
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must admit that in many respects the American 
school system is much superior to that of the 
Scandinavian countries, and other more advanced 
countries in Europe. In the American schools 
the children reach much farther than to the mere 
reading and writing. If we should mention one 
heavy drawback with the schools at home, it is 


the way in which the religious instruction is | 
It would hardly be the right thing to take | 


given. 
all religious instruction out of the schools, as has 
been done in America. As long as the whole peo- 
ple is of one denomination, such a measure is 
hardly practical ; but the dead learning by rote of 
religion is certainly the worst feature of Scandi- 
navian school instruction, and the greatest relief 
would come to the schools, if at least part of this 


instruction was taken away and left to the care of 


the clergyman. The general impression of acom- 
parison between the schools in America and those 
at home leaves no room for a doubt that the Amer- 
ican method is much superior. Its superiority is 
certainly shown in the fact that the children here 
like to go to school, while at home the pupils, in 
all schools of any degree, even up to the universi- 
ties, hate their studies. A good deal of the differ- 
ence is the simple consequence of that circum- 
stance, that the whole people have a much higher 
development in America, than in the old countries. 

About the higher grades of schools something 
similar may be said, only it must be remembered 
that what we here call colleges and universities, 
generally correspond to the Real and Latin schools 
of the old countries. At home they have teachers 
with more solid knowledge and better education, 
and teachers for whom the work is the work of a 
lifetime, and not only a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. Furthermore the pupils come to the 
higher schools better prepared. In the United 
States these higher institutions are of a necessity 
a mixture of what we at home call peasant high 
schools, Borger Skoler, and Gymnasia. ‘There is 
a lack of differentiation in the place of the higher 
American school. We must, however, admit also 
on this point, that their method is superior. The 
pupils work much more themselves, the first con- 
dition for true development, and they have much 
more freedom in selecting their studies, which is 
another great advantage. It will take a long time 
before the higher schools at home can get rid of that 
miserable dead training, which does not give any 
knowledge worth having, nor develop the facul- 
ties of the children. A good omen for reform, 
however, is the attention which recently has 
been paid to the importance of history, compared, 
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as a branch of instruction, with the classic lan- 
We agree entirely with several authors 
who lately have laid stress on this branch as the 
most important means of education, much supe- 


| rior as well to languages as to science and mathe- 


matics. There is, however, far from such a rec- 
ommendation by single reformers to the practical 
transformation of the whole system. 

Nowhere, however, do we feel more distinctly 
how backward our old countries are in all the great 
questions of life, than when we look to that which 
ought to be their greatest honor, the old seats of 
the highest learning: the universities. These old 
institutions, richly endowed with money from the 
governments and swarming with the best youth 
of the people, ought certainly to represent the 
highest hopes of the nations. They can gener- 
ally without any difficulty secure the services of 
the ablest men in the countries. These are not, 
as they are in America, attracted by practical po- 
sitions in railroads, banks, etc., but find at the 
universities a position honored above anything 
else they can get hold of. Nevertheless, the uni- 
versities do not by any means fulfill what should 
be expected of them. They are in Sweden lo- 
cated in two small towns, Upsala and Lund, and 
though in Norway and Denmark they are located 
in the capitals, Christiania and Copenhagen, they 
are all of them rather antiquated institutions. A 
late professor of history in Copenhagen used to 
say, when he spoke about the transition from the 
middle ages to modern times, that “‘the Monas- 
teries were abolished, but the Universities pre- 
served,” and the sarcasm was not altogether wrong. 
It is sufficient to remember that it is still customary 
for professors in many branches to waste the time 
by dictating day after day, when they could just 
as well use the press. It is true that the universi- 
ties of the United States can not at once arrive at 
the same scientific height as most of the universi- 
ties of Europe, but it is also true that the practical 
requirements of instruction in most cases are much 
better fulfilled here than there. The great ad- 
vantages of the American institutions compared 
with those of the Scandinavian countries, Ger- 
| many, and other countries in Europe, are that the 
young men work more, and that they have more 
freedom of studies. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the students have the liberty to do anything 
they like, but they are bound in their studies. 
In America the case is just reversed. It is re- 
markable to see how difficult it seems to be to 

reform these institutions of the old countries, 
| although everything really depends on them. 
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Their bad arrangement cripples a large amount of 
the best forces of the people. Their very duty 
is to lead the van in the whole civilization. 

In all three countries, however, reform of 
education is under discussion. The common 
schools were first arranged in a tolerable manner 
in Denmark, where the law of 1814 was very 
good for its time. There seems, however, at 
present to be a greater movement forward in Swe- 
den, where reforms were not generally introduced 
until 1840. A law about the extension of school 
instruction in Denmark of 1856 needs still many 
complements. The private so-called peasant high- 
schools embrace only a small part of the popula- 
tion. There ought to be higher schools for every- 
body above the age of the common schools, which 
is fourteen years. A government high school for 
girls is the object of a new bill inthe Danish Parlia- 
ment. Still other reforms are necessary. 
that the new government in Norway will seek its 
greatest merit in the reform of the school system, 
which in certain respects is still more needed in 
Norway than in any of the other countries. This 
is a purpose well worth a progressive democratic 
government. It can hardly be expected that there 
will be sufficient knowledge to reform at the same 
time the highest schools of the country. 

N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


REMINISCENCES OF H. C. ANDERSEN. 





A DIALOGUE, 
a 

One evening Mr. B. and Mr. C., occupying two 
seats to the right in the orchestra of the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen, were talking about H. C. 
Andersen, and the talk was not exactly in a strain 
of admiration, when the latter entered from the 
opposite side and took his seat, smiling, bowing, 
nodding to all sides, saluting with his fingers to 
the lips, to the heart, with a profusion of anima- 
tion in the whole person, which contrasted singu- 
larly with that expression of half-sad vacancy which 
fell over his face, as soon as he felt securely seated 
with his back to the audience. 

“‘T feel,” continued Mr. C., with his eyes on 
Andersen, ‘‘a kind of aversion to that man, for 
which I can give no satisfactory reason, perhaps 
no reason at all, but which more than once has 
made me avoid his company.” 

‘‘ The feeling is reciprocal,” answered Mr. B., 
with a discreet smile, and then he added, hesita- 
tingly, but with an open, direct, intended sincerity 
in his blue eyes, ‘‘for he called you this very morn- 
ing, in my presence, a tramp in broadcloth.” 


It seems | 


} 
| 
| 
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Mr. C. arose, went straight to Andersen, told 
him the story, and asked for an explanation. 

Andersen looked up, completely bewildered and 
frightened. But suddenly he rose, took Mr. C. by 
the arm, dragged him out in the anteroom and 
along the corridor, all the while whispering in a 
low, flurried voice: ‘‘Come! come! the man is in 
despair. We must make haste. You don’t know 
what one feels, when one has done such a thing. 
He might take his own life,” ete. At the other 
end of the corridor they overtook Mr. B., hurrying 
on his overcoat, and with a face which gave the 
explanation more plainly and more fully than any 
words of Andersen could have done. But Ander- 
sen said nothing. He just caught the flying foe 
around the waist, and immediately began to help 
him off the overcoat, all the while patting him on 
the shoulder, stroking him on the cheek, and try- 
ing to console and comfort him. ‘It is nothing. 
Such freaks human nature is liable to. Don’t 
lose your good evening on account of that non- 
sense,” etc. 


Not one word about lying or slandering. Not 
one word about forgiving and forgetting. Noth- 


ing, absolutely nothing, but the intensest anxiety, 
the tenderest exertions, to blot out forever the 
evil which had been done, and restore the evil- 
doer to his own true self. 


II. 


, 


‘* Yes, just like Andersen.” Was that not the 
favorite phrase in every mouth when something 
was told of him? Mr. C., however, makes noallow- 
ance for his way of saluting his friends. Every 
king or prince has to salute that way. Andersen 
had a kingdom in our souls; the greater our imagi- 
nation, the more powerful his sway. Did we not 
court him? ‘Andersen will read a story,” would 
be the signal for the hostess to have her best easy 
chair rolled forth, a glass of water, some preserves, 
on a small table placed near it—and evil tongues 
would say ‘some hassocks to adore on.” I never 
saw any. If she was wise she would provide her 
critical friends with engravings or rare photo- 
graphs in a side-room. 

The circle was formed; perfect silence. If he 
was well disposed, what a treat! The better we 
listened the better he read; we literally hung on 
hislips. A glance would take in our expressions— 
once in a while feed upon them—and Andersen 
had suffered so much in his early youth from 
what he supposed to be slights, that he was de- 
termined not to make anybody suffer that way, if 
he could help it. But he exaggerated the disap- 
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pointment it would be to his friends, not to get a 
smile from H, C. Andersen. 

He hated to hear about deaths and sickness, but 
would himself entertain not only his friends but 
the public with toothaches. 

He did not object to a goodnatured smile or a 
jest at his expense, would even provoke it; but 
the least vestige of malice, often unconscious, 
would make him perfectly furious. 

‘‘What a child you are, Andersen!” ‘All 
right,” he answered pleasantly; ‘‘ but, you know, 
only those who become little children shall enter 
into the kingdom of God.” He meant it, fully 
and truly. ; 

«Our heavenly Father,” 
not empty words in his mouth. 
ing mother and he believed in her prayers. 

“What is this, Andersen?” asked a friend, 
entering his bed-room and seeing a long rope coiled 
«That? Oh! hum! don’t you see, 
If the 


stairs should burn I would be burned up alive; 


‘* Eternity,” etc., were 
He had a pray- 


upon a table. 
there is only one entrance to the house. 


now, 1 have had a hook, a strong hook, placed 
outside the window. I wake up! I see the flames! 
I hurry to the window, put this loop on the hook, 
slide down triumphant—saved!!” ‘But these 
gloves?” ‘* Well, if I had not had them I should 
have hurt my hands awfully,” and he sat down 
pale, excited, from this terrible experience. 

How could it be otherwise? Andersen had not 
had any occasion to develop moral power or dis- 
crimination before his confirmation. His father, 
a poetical nature, did not take any pleasure in 
his trade; he despised it, always pining for that 
higher culture he could not reach; he was dissatis- 
fied critical, His hard-working, unselfish 
mother, who strove hard to make both ends meet, 
and still found time to make the little room bright 
with flowers, songs and shining copper pans; and 
his brave old grandmother, whose visits and small 
gifts were the great events of his life, were his 
sole scompanions. How should that little boy, 
isolated from other children, reared and sheltered 
in that little room, develop any independence. ‘To 
him it came with his confirmation, as we say; 
then he began to feel himself strengthening into a 
man. When he tock up the responsibility of his 
own soul, he took up the work he felt it was given 
him to do, and knew that his heavenly father would 
provide for him. His mother’s words, when he 
left her, ‘‘Oh, never mind, he will turn back 
when he comes to the water,” show how weak and 
dependent she thought her boy to be. He did 
not turn back, however. 


and 
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Nevertheless, Andersen was not what we call a 
great character. Entirely free from hatred, from 
envy, from that egotism which allows a man to 
put his foot noiselessly on his neighbor’s right; 
entirely free from the least taint of anything 
odious or vicious, he lacked something of that 
positive force which we cannot help admiring even 
in cases in which it would be more proper simply 
to fear it. In his soul, as with a revolving hght, 
there was something intermittent, which made 
him intense and striking in the moment, but which 
prevented him from fully realizing that which 
grows through years and years in silent continuity, 
without having any special hour of manifestation. 
Once when he heard the sailor boys of the neigh- 
borhood call him ‘‘ Our ape,” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly: **I am such as the Lord has made me.” 
It was true, but it was a little too true. He 
remained a child to his death. His life expresses 
a beautiful destiny, but there is no history in it. 
It was marked with great gifts and singular 
vicissitudes, with perfect faith and unflinching 
perseverance, but there was no trace in it of that 
self-training toward an inborn ideal, which con- 
stitutes the great character. It looks more like 
the life of a flower; nature said, blossom, and it 
blossomed. 

The principal force in him was his imagination. 
The boldness with which Andersen’s imagination 
attacked the strangest objects, the precision with 
which it struck them, the energy with which it 
handled them, the voracity with which it fed upon 
them, actually reminded one of that most auda- 
cious, most obstinate, most cruel of all birds of 
prey, the sparrow-hawk. In one of his novels he 
describes what a man feels, who, falling over- 
board and sinking into a mackerel-shoal, is eaten 
up by the fishes. The description is overwhelm- 
ing; it might be administered as a swooning-dose; 
and it is probably true. In another of his novels 
he describes the sound frozen and the ice break- 
ing up on account of a change in the current. 
The description is very elaborate and minute; it 
occupies a whole chapter. I have had that chap- 
ter examined by scientists who were fully conver- 
sant both with the relation between ice and running 
water, and with the relation between atmospheric 
changes and the corresponding changes of marine 
currents; and I have had it examined by old 
pilots who knew the sound as a mother knows the 
cradle of her baby, and who had witnessed the 
phenomenon more than once, and with danger to 
their lives. In all cases the examination began 












































ment and enthusiasm. The description is true. 
To this may be added first, that it contains not 
one scientific observation, not one scientific term, 
but moves on, giving only that which would pre- 
sent itself to the eye and ear of any spectator; 
next it is as rich to the ear astotheeye. The 
sucking, heaving, sighing, clicking, booming, 
bellowing of the water below, the fluttering, 
whistling, whining, yelling, roaring of the wind 
above, fills the imagination to the very brim; and 
this is a merit which even now is very rare, and 
which, at the time when the description was 
made, was an astonishing innovation. 

No less remarkable was Andersen’s imagina- 
tion, when it had to deal, not with grand and 
strange occurrences in natural life, but with small 
and everyday, though often very complex, phe- 
nomena. The philosophy of the old ducks under 
the nettle-ferns, the criticism of the wise hens 
of the barnyard, the lectures of the sparrow- 
mother under the eaves, the love affairs between 
the leaden soldier from the play-box and the 
dancer cut out of a piece of paper, etc., ete.— 
often by a single queer word, as if by a twinkling 
of the eye, they flash upon the reader—an insight 
in real life, in its truth and its follies, in its 
beauty and its shortcomings, in its whole moral 
order, such as it is and such as it ought to be, 
which is sought for in vain in the cumbrous 
descriptions of the naturalists of our time. I 
have seen children flushed with excitement by 
reading about the first sun-ray of spring; how ‘‘it 
knocked at the door,” and how the seed under the 
ground cried out: ‘‘Come in! come in!” I have 
seen old men startled by that trenchant satire 
which, from the antics of all those fire-pokers 
and candle-snuffers, fell upon themselves and 
their surroundings. I have more than once 
heard a dispute settled, under a roar of laughter, 
by a few sentences of Andersen, which opened a 
window where everybody imagined a solid wall, 
and let in a flood of unexpected light. There 
was a wonderful power of condensation in his 
imagination, and it was always vividly felt, 
though it was rarely fully understood, because it 
resulted in an airy little picture, and not in a 
ponderous formula of technical terms. 

But even Andersen’s imagination was inter- 
mittent. It came and went like good luck; no- 
body knew when or why. In his writings, the 
charm lies in the style rather than in the compo- 
sition, in the details rather than in the total 
conception. A single side of human nature, or a 
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single occurrence in human life he might exhaust 
in all its depth. But a whole man, or a whole 
destiny, he looked upon as a kind of enigma, 
whose solution he expected to find hereafter. 
This peculiarity, however, which, with many 
another author, would indicate a lack of depth, 
was with him simply expressive of the peculiar 
character of his powers. They might flame up 
into a huge conflagration, but they seldom, if 
Sometimes his 
imagination was dead, so that even the stars 
shone in vain, and at other times it became 
completely uncontrollable. When cholera broke 
out in Copenhagen in 1854, Andersen fled imme- 
diately. He took the first train he could get, 
and when he arrived at Roskilde—some sixteen 
miles from Copenhagen, but as far as the train at 
that time would take him—he fell upon the old 
host of the inn with a myriad of distracted ques- 
tions: ‘‘Don’t you think I look pale? Do you 
suppose I shall have the cholera? Let me have a 
little water—no! for heaven’s sake, give me some 
milk—no! port wine—no! post-horses for Smyr- 
na!” 


IV. 

And, therefore, ‘‘Do not read Andersen’s 
‘Story of My Life,’” is my advice to anybody who 
has got his works for a New Years or Christmas 
present. The words of Goethe, ‘‘ Candid only 
when unconscious, as a child, thy consciousness is 
death to thee,” ought to have kept Andersen 
from writing that book. He had a sharp eye for 
the odd eccentric, occurrences of life, and when 
told by him, in his naive graphic way, without 
other commentaries than a bright gleam of the 
eye, they were witty, but when retold, and put 
down in dead letters, they often became absurd. 
He has given us his life, his feelings, everything 
that was his, in his works, when his friends 
wanted his autobiography; they are responsible 
for the mistake he made in giving us ‘‘ The Won- 
der Story of my Life.” He went to work pub- 
lishing in chronological order, his notes, his diary, 
even scraps from the newspapers,. everything. 
Goethe gave us “‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit”; An- 
dersen, ‘‘ Wahrheit” alone. And what that 
means the reader may discover by comparing for 
instance his life on Fohr as told in the ‘‘Two 
Baronesses,” with his visit to Fehr in his Life’s 
story ; in the latter we only learn where he dined, 
with whom, and what ‘‘Stories he read to the 
king and queen of Denmark.” 

His true story is inhis books. He had an open 
eye for the natural character und the customs of 
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the different people he visited, he delighted in 
folk-lore traditions, and tells us about them in a 
picturesque, fascinating way. Andersen is an able 
cicerone. He takes us to Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Denmark, and his novels may obtain historical in- 
terest when those customs and pageants he de- 
scribes are disappearing, and are no mors. The 
‘«‘ Deer Garden ” (Dyrehaven), for instance, a kind 
of summer fair held in an old forest near Copen- 
hagen, has in his description an interest just 
like that of an old Dutch picture I saw some 
days ago, representing a procession in New York ; 
the guilds marching on, and Peter Stuyvesant at 
the head of them; the brave burghers rather glad 
with wine, and with difficulty managing to keep 
their different standards straight. Their quaint 
dresses, their emblems, now a barrel, now a brush, 
now two bottles whose necks meet at the end of 
the pole, tell in a few minutes the story of early 
life in New Holland; and so the stories of Ander- 
sen make life in those countries real to us. 

A eritic in the November number of 7'e Dial 
says, speaking of Andersen, ‘‘that he had only 
one criterion of people: those who praised his 
works were good people, those who did not, were 
a mal:gnant and blackhearted lot, who would get 
come up with on the day of judgment.” This isa 
natural conclusion from a study of Andersen’s 
life, but if the critic had known the man better, 
he would have known also, that his idea was not 
to consign people to the pit—as Benvenuto Cellini 
did—no, on the contrary, when everything came 
to be known, then he believed they would ‘‘be 
sorry they had been so hard upon” H. C. Ander- 
sen, and that it would be ‘‘all right.” Some of 
his best friends criticised him severely. Mrs. 
Hartmann would not even see some of his plays. 
He tells ushimself how, at last, touched by his 
hurrying out to find a little boy of hers that was 
lost, she said: ‘‘ Andersen is good! I'll go and 
see ‘Ole Lukoie’ (the Sandman), and if he brings 
back the boy I’ll even see ‘ More than Pearls and 
Gold.’” She laughed at him to his face, laughed 
him out of discontent; but her death took the 
sunshine out of his life, so he says in his loving 
heart-felt words about her. Mrs. Lassdée, his moth- 
erly friend, wasa remarkably pure and true nature. 
She had a fine ear for every half true or sen- 
timental word, and never hesitated to give Ander- 
sen a bit of her mind, when he exaggerated 
or amplified. He loved her with his whole soul. 
“If ever I wrote a true and pure book I owe it to 
her, to her kind interest and moral influence.” 
His sisterly friend Ingeborg Drewsen, born in Col- 
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lin, the daughter of his benefactor, would often 
shame him out of his self-pity. Her nonsense 
acted upon him like a cold showerbath; it strength- 
ened him Miss Wulf’s sharp intellect had a great 
part in forming his character. He was a bashful 
man, often painfully so, and when he spoke of his 
power he always spoke of it as a ‘‘ gift,” in a 
thankful way. ‘To himself he was ‘‘ Lykkepeer ”; 
he believed in his star, or better, as he himself 
puts it in one of his poems to his mother, in his 
mother’s prayers. <A love story he tells us of ina 
little rhyme, with a motto from Heine: ‘‘ Him- 
melhoch jauchzend, zum Tode betriibt, gliicklich 
allein ist die Seele, die liebt,” and the motto 
characterizes the man perfectly. Andersen was 
always ‘‘exalted unto heaven,” or “‘sad unto 
death.” A love has always a part, more or less, 
in a book of his. But his passion for Jenny Lind 
having attracted a good deal of notice, and both 
kind and unkind comment, he grew more careful. 
In some of his last novels, ‘‘At vere eller ikke 
vere,” in which he fixed the question ‘‘to be or 
not to be” in a simple, naive way, the lady, 
whose conversation had a large part in the com- 
position, is only designated by the first letter of 
the heroine’s first name, but the designation is 
true. 

Andersen was educated by two women, his 
This stately old 
loving grandam was a woman of some education, 
and when the family lost everything, she went to 
work as a gardener and supported her insane 
husband. His mother sang to him, told him 
stories, but kept him aloof from other children. 
Her only ambition to see him in college was satis- 
fied, but at what cost to her sensitive boy, who 
had to be placed, almost a man, with the very first 
beginners, she never knew, for, whatsoever he may 
have suffered during those first years, his letters to 
his mother were hopeful. Everybody seemed to 
think themselves called upon to educate Andersen. 
Men who did not know how to make allowances 
for his peculiarities, often wounded him deeply; 
even children would try to lead him. Telling 
stories one day, and a story of his own, a little girl 
cried out: ‘“‘ No, Andersen, that’s too bad, you do 
not even know your own stories,” and, answering 
a glance from her mamma, she continued, “but it 
is so; I’ll go and get the book.” How well I re- 
member his tall, gaunt figure, his shining boots, 
his well brushed hair, and his sweet smile as he, 
stooping down to her, and patting her head, 
excused himself, “‘I know so many stories, don’t 


mother and his grandmother. 


yousce ?” He had a certain restless way with his 













































hands, always busy fingering something. When 
he was ‘‘ very good,” he would get paper and scis- 
sors and cut out playthings for his little friends. 
Chinese theatres with dancing girls standing on 
the tip of their toes, butterflies with a dancing 
girl pirouetting on each wing, windmills with a 
human head, miller and mill in one, with a ladder 
at the door or in the stomach, hearts in which now 
a bear, now a girl, now a chimneysweeper, with 
his ladder, are cut out,—are still treasured by 
former friends. In Sweden, a woman seeing some 
of these, asked him for some new patterns for her 
cakes, and rewarded him with a taste of them. 
His imagination, his strength and his weakness, 
often led him astray. As a child it made him 
lecture to the old women in the hospital on ana- 
tomical subjects, he even seized a piece of chalk and 
gave them a fancy sketch of liver and lungs and so 


forth. No wonder they thought him too wise to 
live! He often had a perception, distinct, as 


though by intuition, of his friends’ opinions and feel- 
ings, and this gift, always a two-edged sword, often 
brought him unnecessary pain. ‘‘ Why did you 
leave so early, Andersen?” ‘Oh, I don’t know. 
Well, Mr..C. looked at me.” Mr. C. was certainly 
innocent; he did not even know that 
looked at Andersen, but he was not delighted to 
meet H. C. Andersen, and Andersen felt it. 


he had 


v. 

Andersen was in an eminent sense of the word 
the children’s poet. The influence he has exer- 
cised, and is still exercising in Denmark, through 
the children, is incalculable. Nevertheless, his 
personal relation to children was rather curious. 
When a dozen or a hundred of them were present, 
he felt at home and was sure to captivate them; 
but face to face with one single child he often felt 
embarrassed and generally made the child feel shy. 

He had many gifts which made it easy for him 
to approach and conquer children. His power of 
condensation was one of them. Some people 
think that all mental food given to children 
ought first to be ground down to a powder as 
fine as dust—‘‘abbreviated to the scope of the 
young understanding”; and then soaked in water 
until it becomes a slippery palaver — ‘‘ accommo- 
dated to the grasp of the young understanding.” 
But this is certainly a sore mistake. It is just 
the short and clear-cut sentence of Andersen’s 
style, and the strange and shocking condensation 
of his statement, which make his tales a charm 
to all children. His astonishing power of imita- 
tion was another. His tales are full of chirping 
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birds and whistling winds and rustling leaves, 
and when he read them aloud he would make the 
whole room living with the voices of nature. But 
there was in his imitations nothing of that gross 
mechanical counterfeiting which may deceive and 
even frighten, but wHich also provokes and irri- 
tates. Nobody ever mistook his imitations for 
realities, and yet the images were so vivid and so 
exact that they never failed to produce intense 
delight. He was a great admirer of Madame 
Ristori, and once ina great company he wound up 
an enthusiastic description of her representation 
of Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene with 
the exclamation: ‘‘ She does not act it, she dances 
it!” In his excitement, 
however, he probably forgot himself a little, for 
he was in company rather retiring, and, stepping 


General astonishment. 


back a few paces, he actually began to dance 
Madame Ristori’s Lady Macbeth. But tall, pale, 
ill-shaped, and awkward, as he was, with a few 
movements he gave a perfectly distinct and _per- 
fectly correct idea of the marvelous plastic power 
of that grand actress. 

But Andersen’s idea of what a child is, though 
sasijy realized by a flock of children, was as easil) 
contradicted by one single child. He considered 
a child a piece of innocence, an angel without 
wings, and when that angel did something which 
was not entirely innocent, he liked to consider the 
deed as an unconscious imitation of the follies of 
grown-up people. It is, however, no use denying 
it: there are people, and there are many of them, 
to whom innocence is not the heaven from which 
they fell, not a dream which has vanished, and 
upon which they look back with sorrow, but an 
acquired ideal which they feel should be reached 
sometime and somehow, and towards which they 
perhaps are striving with bent back; and this 
means that there are children, and many of them, 
whose very first act of self-consciousness is a crime, 
in the full psychological and moral meaning of 
the word. A child is a bundle of possibilities, 
and its whole innocence consists in its possibilities 
not yet having become realities. But if ever we 
shall have a psychology which is competent to 
explain anything, and a moral which is able to 
take the command, we must do away with this 
idea of a natural innocence born to develop by 
falling. But Andersen was born in a small pro- 
vincial town in a small provincial country, and he 
was born in 1801. To him it was natural to con- 
sider everything a child did before confirmation 
as non-existing, and morals and responsibility as 
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She comes up to him, and, pressing her lips to his 
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intentions of the man, an acknowledgment of the 
humble merits of the play and an assertion of 
the good moral of the design; and there was a 
time when every audience actually relished such a 
captatio benevolentia, and probably would have 
felt offended if it had not been offered. That 
time has now gone by—long ago—but its effect is 
still visible, both on the play-writers and the play- 
goers. Of course, no dramatist of our time would 
think of approaching his public with a vos plaudite 
in the old style; but it is, nevertheless, true that 
very few of them understand how to stop when 
the end hascome. They all want to make a polite 
bow, an elegant sortie, a little flourish of five lines.* 
And as for us—the disgust of the old ceremony is 
in our blood, just as the disgust of his father’s 
frying-pan isin the blood of the new-born chicken. 
The least smell in the air of an official parting 
scene makes us run away, panic-stricken. 

But is the case not exactly the same with novel- 
writers and novel-readers? All my mother’s 
novels—I mean the novels my mother read— 
finished up with a goodly-sized chapter in which we 
were told that, after all their troubles and tribula- 
tions, the young couple finally settled down in the 
old mansion; that they lived there in great happi- 
ness; that they had a child every Christmas eve; 
that all their boys were named Peter, after the 
father, and all their girls Lise, after the mother, 
ete., etc. I disliked those chapters; they seemed 
to take from me everything the book had 
given to me. I soon learned to skip them, and 
I noticed that my mother skipped them, too. 
Now, I am well aware that modern novel-writers 
are not so luxuriant in superfluities as the old ones 
were. ButIstill find a story which actually moves 
on to the last line—a very rare thing. To judge 
from the manner in which they begin and end 
their books, one would think that even the novel- 
writers of this very hour consider it necessary to 
give the canvass a broad gilt frame—as if the 
imagination of the reader were nothing but a dead 
wall to hang pictures on. I am also aware that, 
in his later works, Kielland is trying to construct 
his story on an entirely new plan. He looks upon 
that he is going to tell us as upon a stream of 
running water, and when the individual characters 
and the individual destinies have reached the high- 
est significance they can acquire with respect to 
human life in general, he pours the whole flood 
through a violent cataract into the great ocean. 

* The last replique of Emile Angier’s Le Fils de Giboyer is an 
unconscious confession which runs back with a volley of laugh- 


ter to the very first scene of the play. But that replique is a very 
rare bird. 
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Fattige Folk is laid out on this scheme, and the 
closing chapter of the book is nearly grand.* 
But so inured are novel-readers to the common 
method, with its peculiar shimmering and skip- 
ping business, that I think it not only appropriate, 
but necessary, to tell them, in the most emphatic 
way I know how, that the five last lines of Fortuna 
are the true and real end of the story, the most 
important in the whole composition, the best 
Kielland ever wrote, an inspiration of a high 
order. Whether he found those lines ten years 
ago, and has kept them ripening in his heart for 
all that time; or whether they broke forth, voleano- 
like, from the glowing passion of the moment’s 
conception, I know not; but I know that, when 
he put them down on the paper, they flushed his 
face with joy, and every one who reads the book 
will know it, too. 

But what then do those marvelous five lines 
Yea, he would bea big fool who should 
undertake to tell that, bigger, at all events, than 
I am. For it cannot be told.” Should any one 
feel tempted to open the book at the wrong end 
and glance over the lines, he will be very much 
surprised, for he will find nothing but a very plain 
and simple statement of a very common and in- 
significant event. But let him reach them through 
the right way, and he shall find that they are 
golden. They have the true characteristic of gold. 
For what is your gold, when your camel breaks 
down and you sit alone on the corpse in the midst 
of Sahara? And what is it, when you step from 
the train in London or Paris, and take a cab to go 
and see the elephant? It is nothing, and it is 
everything, according to circumstances, and so are 
those five lines. But about these gold-bearing, 
something might perhaps be said with profit. 

There is a difficulty about all Kielland’s books. 
We are used to consider history as a tremendous 
fight between God and Satan, and though we do 
not apply that view personally, when we study 
history, because there is too much reason in us, 
too much science in our time, to allow of such 
nonsense, we do apply it officially, in the pulpit 
and on the stump. Furthermore, we are used to 
dividing all human beings, the atoms of history, 
into angels and devils, and though we do not 
make that distinction personally in our every- 
day intercourse with our fellow-men, because 
there is too much conscience in us, too much 
morality in our time to allow of such an injustice, 
we do make it officially, in the school and in the 


contain? 








*A similar intention is very apparent in Zola’s Nana, but 
the execution is nearly a failure. 
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court-room. From the official sphere, the field of 
ceremonies, this dualism—which came into the 
world with the installation of the first priest, and 
will remain there for some time after the last 
priest has gone—has gradually penetrated into 
the half official sphere which we call literature. 
There are multitudes of novel-readers who will 
only read about angels and devils, about that 
which they can despise, and hate, and abhor, or 
about that which they can admire, and love, and 
worship; and even the educated reader, the really 
cultured mind, wishes to find in a novel a point 
on which he can fix his sympathy. But Kielland 
is very stubborn in this respect. He absolutely 
His worst devils 
oscillate between our Jaughter and our pity, and 


refuses to enter for this taste. 


even his finest angels have a spot on the ascension- 
I don’t mean to say that this is a fault, 
But I have found 


robe. 
for I am not writing criticism. 
it a difficulty. Haven’t you? 

And this difficulty has actually been doubled 
or even trebled in the present book. First, all 
the characters which have been placed so far down 
in the foreground as to have a fair chance of 
laying hold on the reader’s sympathy, grow worse 
Abraham Lydahl 
is somewhat weak in the beginning of the book, 
more than problematic in the middle, and a com- 
plete wretch at the end. Clara, his wife, is a thin 
nature, singularly mixed together of refinement 


and worse, as they develop. 


and coarseness, and she becomes a bundle of un- 
What little sympathy any of the 
principal characters might at first have awakened, 
is gradually lost or even turned into aversion. 
Next, when at last the wreck comes, when every 
character has been steeped in degradation and 
depravity, when every relation has been dissolved 
into meanness and fouliness, and scandal, and 
crime lie open in the street, Kielland says—and 
he says it without the least trace of indignation or 
equicism, with a dry, cool seriousness, ae if he 
were simply adding together a column of figures 
in an infallible ledger—that this heap of moral 
misery is very far from making any disturbance 
in human life, such as it now is; that, on the con- 
trary, this stinking perversion of human nature 
fits admirably into the social evolution, such as it 
now is; that this gateway into hell is the true 
home for human beings, such as they now are. 


mixed rascality. 


The impression is simply horrible. A whole 
sea of disgust, and not one drop of protest. All 


the sky hangs low with despair, and not one 
glimpse of heroism. That wild and weird vision 
which modern pessimism has conjured up, I 
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know not whence of the whole human race end- 
ing its course on earth by universal suicide, actu- 
ally draws nearer to the reader. One gasps after 
a sniff of fresh air. One fumbles after a strip of 
paper to cling to. The sight is completely un- 
bearable. But then—then came those five golden 
lines, and with a great halloa, I sent the book 
dancing toward the ceiling, jumped down the 
street till I found a place lit up, burst upon the 
drowsy waiter, and, asking for the best to be had 
in the den, I placed one goblet over there, toward 
the northeast, and one in front of myself, poured 
into the bottom of my purse, and—Skaal Kielland! 
Yours truly, 
Dr. 'TILLBURY. 


THE JOMS-VIKINGS. 





THB*® ICELANDIC SAGA RETOLD BY JNO. 
II, JOMSBORG. 
As OlOf, Palnatoke’s wife, died the summer 
after Svend’s festival, he took a dislike’to Bretland 
and resolved to pass his time on the seas. He set | 
Bjorn to rule the kingdom, while he went on 
Viking cruises with thirty ships, harrying the 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, gaining both 
wealth and fame. In this manner he spent twelve 
the thirteenth he started with forty 
ships to plunder the coasts of the Baltic, especially 
Vendland. 
When Burislaf, the king of the Vends, heard 
of his arrival, he worried, especially as he was 
told that victory almost always crowned Palna- 


B. MILLER. 


summers; 


toke’s attempts. He therefore sent messengers to 
Palnatoke to offer him peace, friendship, and the 
province of Jom, if he would be the king’s friend 
and help him defend the kingdom. Palnatoke 
accepted the offer. 

He at once built a large and strong fortress on 
the seashore on both sides of an inlet from the 
sea, with gigantic walls, and called the place 
Jomsborg. Inside he made a harbor, so large 
that three hundred longships could easily find 
room there. The harbor was secured by iron 
gates, over which was thrown an immense arch, 
surmounted by a stone tower, armed with engines 
for throwing stones. 

To draw valiant men thither and to make the 
place one of strength and power, Palnatoke took 
counsel with wise men, and made stringent laws 
for the Jomsborgers. No one was admitted asa 
member to the fortress who was over fifty or under 
eighteen years of age. No one, who gave way for 
an equally armed man, was eligible. No one 
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must utter a frightened word or show the least 
sign of fear, however fearful or dangerous the 
outlook might be. All who joined the brother- 
hood must promise to avenge each others’ death. 
No one must spread any report, as all matters to 
be known should first be published by Palnatoke, 
the chief. No woman was to be allowed in the 
fortress. No one must be away from the fortress 
more than three nights without leave from the 
chief. All booty must be equally divided, and 
Palnatoke was to rule all, as the chief. 

These were strictly kept; the Joms- 
vikings cruised every summer and harried different 
lands; they were looked upon as the best warriors 
in the North, no other body of men were thought 
their equals in prowess or warlike deeds. 

Vesete, at that time, was ruling Bornholm; he 
had two sons—Bue, called the Stout, and Sigurd 
Kappe; also a daughter—Thorgunna. 
not a handsome man, but one of brave appear- 


laws 


Bue was 


ance; he was quick-tempered, arrogant and strong, 
a powerful warrior, and amanof few words. Sigurd 
Kappe was handsome, of easy manners, brave, 
good in war, but quiet and hard to get along with. 
Thorgunna was a widow, and King Svend wooed 
her for Palnatoke’s son Aage, whom the king 
treated with all his former friendship, in spite of 
the quarrel with the father. The king’s 
being successful, Aage married Thorgunna, and 
had by her a son named Vagn. 


wooing 


Vagn became the 
largest and handsomest man of his time, and early 
excelled in feats of arms and all bodily exer- 
cises; but, even while very young, he was wild, 
unruly and hard to manage. Before he was 
nine years old, he had already killed three men. 
He often staid with his grandfather Vesete on 
Bornholm. Of all his kin, he liked Bue the 
best, to whom he always listened with the utmost 
respect. a” 

Sealand was then ruled by Harald Jarl, gen- 
erally called Strutharald, because of a strut, or 
gold feather, which he wore in his hat. He had 
two sons, Sigvald and Thorkel; also a daughter, 
Tofa. Sigvald was tall, well formed, quick, active 
and brave. He had an ill-shaped nose, but beau- 
tiful eyes. Thorkel was taller than other men, 
hence he was called ‘‘den Hoje,” the Tall.* Both 
brothers were wise and great warriors. 

Sigvald and Thorkel fitted out two ships to 
join the Joms-Vikings, if they could be accepted. 
Their father, when asked about the matter, ad- 








* Later, one of the great Danish Jarls who governed England. 
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vised them to go, saying: ‘It is about time you 
look around and do something for yourselves.” 
They asked him for money and food for their trip, 
but he said: ‘‘ You must get what you need for 


> 


yourselves, or stay at home.” ‘They started with 
two hundred picked men, and, landing on Born- 
holm, plundered one of Vesete’s best farms, from 
whence they carried off cattle, food, clothing, and 
other things, and then continued on to Jomsborg, 
where they lay to before the harbor gates. 
Palnatoke went up into the tower, and asked 
Sigvald answered: ‘ We 
are Jarl Strutharald’s sons, and wish to join the 


who steered the ships. 


Jomsborgers, together with those of our men 
whom you may find worthy.” Palnatoke con- 
sulted his men, who, however, bade him do as he 
pleased. The gates were then opened, when Sig- 
vald and Thorkel rowed into the harbor. Their 
crews were then tried according to the laws of 
Jomsborg; half of them were accepted, while the 
rest had to return. No one stood higher in 
Palnatoke’s favor than Strutharald’s sons. 


When Vesete heard how Strutharald’s sons had 
plundered his richest farm, he ordered ,his own 
sons to keep quiet, while he went to the king and 
laid the whole matter before him. King Svend 
said: ‘* Do nothing about it at present, for I will 
send word to Strutharald, and ask him to pay for 
what hissons took from you.” Vesete went home, 
and Svend sent for Harald, who came at once. 
When the king asked him to make good what his 
sons had plundered from Vesete, he answered: ‘I 
have no money with which to pay for the mis- 
deeds of young men; besides, they only took a 
few cattle and sheep for food.” Then said the 
king: “‘ You can go home again, but now you 
must protect yourself and your goods from the 
wrath of Vesete’s sons, for I will have nothing 
more to do with this matter, as you will not follow 
my advice. I think, however, that you are mak- 
ing a bad choice.” The Jarl answered: ‘I shall 
know how to take care of myself; besides, I am 
afraid neither of Vesete nor of his sons.” 

As soon as Vesete’s sons learned what had 
taken place between the king and Strutharald, 
and what were the last words of the Jarl, they 
sailed for Sealand, plundered three of Harald’s 
richest farms, and then returned home. This 
raid was soon known to Harald, who, mind- 
ful of what the king had told him, now sent men 
to King Svend, asking him to make his peace with 
Vesete, and to judge the matter between them; 
but the king answered: ‘As Harald Jarl would 
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not follow my advice when this matter could easily 
have been settled, he must now take care of him- 
self.” When Harald heard this, he fitted out ten 
ships, landed on Bornholm, pillaged a large tract 
and then returned, with fully as much 
booty as Vesete’s sons had carried away from 
Seuland. Vesete, as soon as he learned this new 
outrage, went again to the king, and, after having 
laid the whole matter before him, added: ‘I fear 
these raids will cause strife in the land, if you do 
not soon step in to stop it.” The king answered: 
«T will soon go to Isdére-Thing, where I will cite 
Harald to appear; there you shall make friends 
according to the judgment of the wise men of the 
land, and my decision.” 

At the appointed time the king came to the 
Thing-sted with fifty ships; Strutharald came 
with twenty, and Vesete with three, but his sons 
did not come. Vesete pitched his tents down by 
the sea, next to the place of meeting; Strutharald 
pitched his higher up, and the king between 


there, 


them. Late in the evening, ten ships came sail- 
ing in from Harald’s home, which was close to 
the Thing. 


chiefs came ashore with their crews, who, fully 


Their anchors were cast, while the 


armed and in battle array, advanced to the open 
space set apart for holding the Thing. ‘They were 
Vesete’s sons. Bue, who was wearing a splendid 
gold embroidered robe belonging to Strutharald, 
as well as the Jarl’s hat with the renowned gold- 
strut, said: ‘‘ Jarl Harald, if you know the things 
you see me wear, and are man enough to take 
them back, then I am ready to fight you.” But 
the king stepped between them, and said he would 
judge the matter. In the meantime, Bue wanted 
to keep the ornaments, together with two chests 
of gold they had taken from the Jarl’s house; but 
the king said: ‘* That is too much; you may keep 
the gold, for which I will give Harald other prop- 
erty, but you must return him his ornaments; it 
would be too great a disgrace if he did not get 
them back.” The end of the matter was that Bue 
returned the robe and hat, but kept the gold; 
Sigurd Kappe was to marry Harald’s daughter, 
Tofa, and get as dowry the three farms Bue and 
Sigurd had plundered. All parties were pleased 
with this, and left the Thing for Strutharald’s, 
where the wedding was held with great pomp and 
festivities. Tofa returned with Vesete and his 
sons to Bornholm. 

Shortly after this Bue said he would go to 
Jomsborg, there to seek wealth and honor, and 
Sigurd would go too, though he had but lately 
been married. They fitted out two ships, as they 
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wished to do everything just as Strutharald’s sons 
had done. Arriving at Jomsborg, they were hailed 
from the watch-tower by Palnatoke, who was there 
with Sigvald and Thorkel. Bue stated their 
wishes, when Sigvald asked: ‘‘ How did you and 
my father settle the troubles you had before you 
left Denmark?” Bue answered: ‘‘ So many things 
happened between us that it would be too long a 
story to tell here, but the end of the matter was 
that King Svend settled everything between us 
and pleased us all.” ‘Then said Palnatoke to the 
Jomsvikings: ‘* Will you dare trust these men’s 
I am rather in favor of taking them, for 
I think time will show that very few among us are 
their equals in prowess.” The Jomsvikings 
answered: ‘If think best, we these 
men taken into our brotherhood; should anything 
come up against them later, of which we now 
know nothing, then they, as well as everything 
else here, shall be judged by you.” The harbor 
gates were then opened and they came in. Their 
crews were tried, as was the custom; but a third 
of them were sent back. 


word? 


you Wish 


When Vagn Aageson had reached the age of 
twelve, he had become so unruly that his kinsfolk 
could do nothing with him; they therefore decided 
his father should give him a ship and fifty men, 
and his grandfather, Vesete, should give the same. 
None of the men were over twenty, nor less than 
eighteen years old. Vagn said he wanted nothing 
else; as for food, clothing and other things needed, 
he would manage to get them for himself. 

He left home with his young warriors, and sailed 
along the Danish coasts, where he plundered with- 
out mercy, getting all the food, clothing, and arms 
he wanted for his men. ‘Then he steered for 
Jomsborg, where he arrived shortly before sun- 
down. Palnatoke, Sigvald, Thorkel, Bue, and Sig- 
urd were in the watch-tower over the harbor gates, 
and asked who they were. Vagn answered by 
asking if Palnatoke was in the fortress. Palna- 
toke said: ‘‘I am Palnatoke; but who are you, 
that come in so bold a manner.” Vagn answered: 
“‘T will not hide my name from you. My name 
is Vagn, and I am your grandson. I have come to 
join your brotherhood. As they could not get 
along with me very well at home, my kinsfolk, 
hought they had seen enough of me, and 
preferred that I should shift for myself.” ‘Do 
you think, kinsman,” answered Palnatoke, 
‘‘you can get along here any better than you 
sould at home?” Said Vagn: ‘‘ You have 
been sadly belied, kinsman, if you are not able 
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to manage me in such a way that I shall be- 
come a good and useful member of your brother- 
hood; and I trust you will receive us honorably, 
now we have come here.” Palnatoke turned to 
the Jomsvikings and asked them if they thought 
it best to accept his kinsman, Vagn. Bue an- 
swered: ‘* Though Vagn thinks more of me than 
of any other of his kinsmen, yet it is my advice 
that he is never allowed to enter this fortress.” 
Palnatoke then said to Vagn: ‘‘ The men here are 
against your coming into the fortress; even your 
own kinsmen, who know you best, are against 
you.” ‘Do those men standing by you,” asked 
Vagn, ‘‘speak against me? 
that from my kinsman Bue.” 


” <«*What do 


I had not expected 
‘““Yet so it is,” 


answered Bue. Strutharald’s sons 
have to say in this matter?” asked Vagn. ‘‘ We 


stand by what has been said,” answered Sigvald, 
*‘and with our will you shall never be one of us.” 
Then Palnatoke asked: ‘* How old are you, kins- 
” T shall not lie about it,” said Vagn, ‘I 
am twelve years old.” 


man? 
“Then you cannot come 
into our brotherhood,” answered Palnatoke, ‘ for 
you have not yet by many years reached the age 
fixed by our laws.’ 
your laws for me, 


’ 


**T do not want you to break 
* said Vagn, ‘* but you will not 
break them if Iam found to be as brave as those 
who have reached the eighteen years or more.” 
“It is best you forego your purpose of joining 
us,” said Palnatoke, ‘‘ but because of our kin, I will 
send you to Bjorn in Bretland, and give you half 
of my kingdom there.” 
and a good one,” answered Vagn, ‘‘ yet I will not 
accept it.” ‘* What, then, will you have, my wild 
kinsman,” cried Palnatoke, ‘if you will not accept 
so good an offer?” ‘That I will tell you, Joms- 


“Tt is a friendly offer, 


vikings,” answered Vagn, ‘‘I challenge Sigvald 
with two ships and a hundred men to fight me 
with equal numbers. If he 
shall accept us; but if fate serves me as I hope to 
treat him, then we shall sail away. I, therefore, 

ight me, if 


retreats, then you 


Gare you, Sigvald, to f you have the 


t—] 
courage of a man, and are not a cowardly cur.” 
‘“‘This boy is not like others of his age,” cried 


Palnatoke. ‘‘ You hear, Sigvald, how little he 
spares you, though you are a warrior of note; and 
yet, I think he will give your hands enough to do 
before you are through with him. But as the 
challenge is so strong, you must for your own sake 
and reputation accept it. Should my kinsman, 
however, not be as victorious as he with his big 
words would make us think, I beg you will spare 
the boy’s life and limbs, for I should be sorry if 
he were hurt.” 
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Sigvald then sailed out of the harbor with two 
ships, but was at once attacked by Vagn and his 
young warriors with such a storm of stones that it 
was all he could do to cover himself with his 
shields. When the stones gave out, they took to 
the swords, which Vagn’s men used with such 
effect that Sigvald had to retreat to the beach, 
where he meant to gather stones for a fresh onset. 
But Vagn followed them ashore, where the fight 
was renewed with such fury that Sigvald was 
driven back to the 
however, closed. Palnatoke, who, with the other 
chieftains, had 
gates opened to save Sigvald. 

**This boy is not for every child to play with,” 


castle gates. ‘They were, 


watched the fight, ordered the 


said Palnatoke, ‘‘and you hardly strive with your 
equal, Sigvald, when you fight my young kinsman; 
but, as it has been proven enough, it is best to 
stop this play. ‘Therefore it is my advice, if you 
all agree, that we accept the young man as one of 
us, even if he is somewhat younger than we had 
fixed by law. It is doubtful if any of you can 
master him.”” Palnatoke’s word was enough; the 


gates were opened, and Vagn with all his men 


were admitted as members among the Joms- 
vikings. Thirty men had been killed, and many 
wounded, on both sides during the fight. The 


stern discipline of Jomsborg soon cured Vagn of 
his unruliness, and he now became as discreet as 
he was valiant. He went cruising, like the other 


Jomsvikings, and was always victorious, 


Three years after Vagn had been admitted to 
Jomsborg, Palnatoke fell ill. As he was then well 
along in years, he believed this disease would 
prove his end; wherefore, he sent for King Buris- 
laf to come to Jomsborg. 
Palnatoke said to him: “As I am getting very 
old, I think I shall die from this disease, and 
therefore advise you to appoint another chieftain 
in my place. Of all who might hold it, I think 
Sigvald is the fittest, though all of them lack 
something of being what I have been.” The king 
answered: ‘‘As your advice has always been of 
benefit to me, I will also follow this, which seems, 
I am sorry to say, to be your last.” 

Palnatoke then gave his grandson, Vagn, half 
of his kingdom in Bretland, for him to own and 
rule jointly with Bjérn, and recommended him 
highly to the friendship of the Jomsvikings, and 
especially to King Burislaf. 

Shortly after, the noble hero died. 

Sigvald now became the chief ruler in Joms- 
borg, but it was not long before the discipline 


When the king came, 
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relaxed. Women came into the fortress, and 
staid there two or three days at a time, and the 
men would stay out longer than their laws allowed 
them, without being punished; and sometimes 
there would even be strife and murder among 
the vikings there. 

(To be continued.) 


THe LittLeE CoLiurer-Boy. 





FROM THE SWEDISH OF E. G. GELJER, BY K. A. LINDERFELT. 
“At the charking stack father sits waiting for me, 
Mother at home is a-spinning. 
In time I, too, shall a man grow to be, 
And get a sweetheart, tender and winning. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
‘With the sun from home this morning I went— 
Speed on, while its rays are beaming! 
With food to father my mother me sent; 
And now it will soon be evening. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
‘‘T am not afraid, though alone I be, 
On my path through forest and meadows; 
But the fir-trees look down so gloomy on me, 
And long are the mountain’s shadows. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
*.'Tra-la-la!—Merry I am as a bird! 
I will shorten my way by singing. 
Hush! From the mountain an answer I heard, 
And the words sound strange and ringing. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
‘Oh, I wish with my father I were: 
I hear bruin grumble, so vicious and angry. 
Twelve men’s strength, it is said, has the bear, 
And he spares no one, when hungry. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
‘Deep shadows are falling ‘from tree and rock, 
On my lone path they crowd together. 
It rustles, it rattles over stone and stock, 
And the goblins dance on the heather. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 


‘‘Oh, God! There’s one, there are two, with gestures 
wild; 
In their nets they me surely will hamper. 
They beckon! God help me, poor little child! 
It is best for dear life to seamper. 
It is so dark far off in the forest.” 
And night had descended, the day was gone, 
And the path grows darker and dimmer. 
It rustles, it rattles over stock and stone: 
The little one runs on the heather. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 
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With heart beating wildly and cheeks rosy red, 
He drops by the side of his father; 
In reply to whose welcome, he whispering said: 
“‘T have seen the goblins, oh father! 
It is so dark far off in the forest.” 
‘*My son! I have sat here many a day, 
And no harm has me ever befallen. 
Whoever rightly his prayers can say, 
He fears neither devil nor goblin; 
Though it be dark far off in the forest.” 


Wives, SuspmMir YOURSELVES UNTO YourR Huts- 
BANDS. 





BY KRISTOFER JANSON, 
IV. 

Some days later there came a knock at the 
priest’s door, and in came the strange lady who 
had been an involuntary guest in Ola’s house. 
She was shown into the study, where the priest 
sat writing his sermon for the next Sundsy. He 
turned in his chair, and then rose at once, with a 
polite greeting. 

“‘T am the sister of one of the neighboring 
farmers, the American, who lives a short distance 
down the river, and I am the wife of the super- 
intendent of schools in this county,” said the 
lady. 

“‘Ah, indeed! 
to serve you?” 

“I hear, to my astonishment,” said the lady, 
as she sat down, ‘‘that nearly all the Norwegian 
children have been taken out of the common 
school, and that this is said to be owing to your 
advice. Is that true?” 

**T have no authority over the children of the 
peasants,” answered the priest; ‘but I deem it 
my duty to give my parishioners my opinion in so 
important a question, and it is not favorable to 
the common school. Furthermore, I am deter- 
mined to do all that is in my power to admonish 
them against sending their children there, for I 
| honestly believe they will endanger their souls’ 
| salvation in these schools.” ‘ 
| The lady turned upon him a pair of astonished 
| eyes. 
| 


Is there anything that I can do 


‘7 do not understand you,” was all she said. 

“*T will explain myself more definitely,” said 
the priest, in a tone of confident superiority. 
‘According to my opinion, every school that is 
not founded upon religious instruction is a 

| heathen school, and should be an abomination 
to Christians.” 

** But how can the common school meddle with 


religious instruction in a country where one child 
comes froma Roman Catholic home, another from 
a Reformed, a third from a Lutheran, and so on? 
It is to the honor of the common school that, with 
proper deference to those principles of religion 
regarding which all agree, it still does not en- 
force on anybody its special interpretations of 
the truths of religion.” 

““T am perfectly willing to admit that a com- 
mon instruction in religion is an impossibility in 
this country, and that, therefore, the public school 


is justly neutral,” replied the priest; ‘‘ but that’s | 


the reason why a common school is an impossi- 
bility in this land of mixed elements. Each 
church should establish parochial schools, if it 
sets any value on the confession of faith that has 
been handed down from its fathers.” 

‘But these sectarian schools do not seem to be 
forthcoming; at all events, you have not yet 
started one, and meanwhile the children are grow- 
ing up in idleness and ignorance. Is ¢his state of 
affairs better than what the common school has to 
offer?” 

‘“< Of the two evils, I prefer what you call ignor- 
ance and idleness. For the latter, by the way, 
there is but little time out here on the prairies. 
If the children are kept away from school, they 
are also kept away from spiritual contagion. And 
how can they be otherwise than spiritually infected, 
when they sit side by side on the same bench with 
Roman Catholics, and Baptists, to say nothing of 
those belonging to the so-called conference and 
Augustina synod—societies that adorn themselves 
with the Lutheran name, but deny its spirit—and 
perhaps at the same time have a complete free- 
thinker for a teacher. In the common school our 
children will be tainted with doubts and suspi- 
cions regarding the articles of faith of their own 
society, and thus enter upon the road that leadeth 
to destruction.” 

‘“My good pastor, do you really mean that 
your little bit of a community, which we Americans 
scarcely know by name, is the only one in the 
world that has the true faith?” 

‘‘If I were not convinced of this, my dear 
lady, I should not officiate as a minister in this 
denomination,” replied the priest, with an air of 
proud superiority. 

‘«¢ But if your children of the pure doctrine can’t 
escape comradeship with the children of these 
diverse heresies at school, they certainly cannot do 
so in their plays and duties outside of school, 
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as long as these children live in the same set- 
tlement. And can it harm the Lutheranism, | 
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or whatever you may call it, of these children to 
learn arithmetic, and geography, and reading in 
the language of their new fatherland? Religion 
should surely be chiefly the affair of the home and 
of the priest. And the very fact of their holding 
intercourse with the children of other sects should 
teach them respect for those who cherish other be- 
liefs; should exercise them in Christian tolerance.” 

“We have different opinions upon this subject, 
my dear lady. According to my opinion, every 
believer who is true to his faith should be iztol- 
erant: for, if his faith be a matter of conscience 
to him, he should shun all others as delusions and 
snares; he should rather strive to convert all 
others to his standpoint, than to enter into har- 
monious relations with them. And, in my eyes, 
every school that is without religion is the same 
as a school to break down religion. ‘ Whosoever 
is not with me, is against me,’ says Christ. ‘To 
refer religion to the homes is well enough, but we 
all know how most homes are, and the priest must 
have a foundation to build upon, which he knows 
to be reliable, and this foundation can only be laid 
by a religious school.” 

“But do you not take into consideration that 
the children whose education is in question are to 
be American citizens? Ought not they to learn 
the language and the institutions of this country?” 

‘*First of all, we have our duties to our God 
and to our own souls, my dear lady, and then our 
duties to our race and to our native tongue. And 
just because the spiritual life of your country is 
mingled with a mass of free-thinking elements; 
just because good and evil must grow up here in 
unrestrained freedom, your language will open 
channels to bring our people many corrupting 
thoughts and tendencies, from which I should 
decidedly prefer to keep our people aloof.” 

‘* But do not you see that it is a political crime 
to use a foreign land as you would a good milch 
cow, which you can tap and tap without making 
any return. America yields your poor working- 
people food, clothes, prosperity, freedom, and 
what do you give her in return, when you shut 
these people out from our spiritual life and our 
language.” 

** We cultivate your wildernesses and prairies,” 
replied the priest. ‘‘We furnish your railroads 
with freight, and your millers with timber and 
grain.” 

‘‘ Because you yourselves derive advantage from 
so doing,” interposed the lady; ‘‘ but in reality you 
bring up your people to shun and secretly despise 
their benefactor.” 
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«That is your view of the case, not mine,” 
replied the priest. 

«‘T am astonished at what I have heard,” said 
the lady; “and I thank you for the frankness 
with which you have expressed yourself. I shall 
not hesitate, now, to point out your church organ- 
ization as one of the most dangerous elements in 
our West—one which should be closely watched.” 

“7 thank you for being willing to honor us 
with so much notice,” replied the priest, with an 
ironical movement of thé head. 

‘*The reason why I opened this conversation,” 
continued the lady, without allowing herself to 
pecome irritated, ‘‘was that the subject was one 
of deep concern to a new Norwegian friend of 
mine here.” 

«Ah, indeed—and who is that, may I ask?” 

‘It is farmer Ola Moe’s wife. Do you know her?” 

«Yes, slightly—she is by no means talkative.” 

‘‘ Because she is too sensible and too well edu- 
cated to feel at home in the narrow limits, where 
so alarming a degree of ignorance abounds, that 
you have assigned to your countrymen as their 
place of sojourn. She suffers under it.” 

““Does she?” 

‘* Her husband has compelled her to take their 
children out of the common school, and as no 
other has been offered them in its place, the poor 
little things are growing up in the most profound 
ignorance.” 

«Tam very sorry for them; I hope our own 
school will be ready soon.” 

«So you have hoped for this many a year! But 
this is not the only complaint Mrs. Moe has to 
bring forward. Do you know that her husband 
abuses her?” 

«“That I can scarcely believe—I have always 
found him to be a man especially deserving of 
respect.” 

‘© Ah, there it is—you men will never believe 
a complaint when it comes from the wife’s side. 
ut I have seen this with my own eyes.” 

And the lady related all that she had experi- 
enced. 

“It pains me deeply to hear this,” said the 
priest; ‘‘and I shall certainly speak to Ola about 
it. But has not his wife rather a defiant and re- 
bellious nature?” 

‘On the contrary, her fault has been that she 
is too little defiant and obstinate; that is to say, 
she has permitted him to tyrannize over her,” 
replied the lady. 

‘‘No woman can be too long-suffering 
the priest. 


’ 


»” said 
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** Yes she can, when her patient endurance de- 
grades her and injures others. I know very well 
your barbarous ideal of a wife: one who shall be 
her husband’s servant.” 

‘‘There surely must be one head in the house, 


_one will, and both the laws of society and the 


| 


demand of society. 


plain testimony of Holy Writ have given this 
place to the husband. Would matters be better, 
think you, if the relations were changed, so that 
the husband should be the wife’s servant, as I hear 
is now the fashion? He comes in weary from his 
day’s work, while she has been sitting on her sofa 
reading novels, and then it is: ‘Tom, bring me 
water! Tom, put some fuel on the fire! 
Tom, put the kettle on! Tom, brush my shoes! 
Tom, see to the baby!’” 

*‘Such women exist in your imagination alone, 
my good pastor,” replied the lady, with heightened 
color in her cheeks. ‘‘ In this manner you strive 
to dismiss with caricature and derision a serious 
But just wait awhile—time 
will teach you otherwise.” 

‘Then we must wait for time!” 
patronizingly. 


some 


said the priest, 


‘“*T will not‘allow myself to enter into any dis- 


pute here concerning the rights of woman. I am 
sufficiently posted in all your arguments. I will 


merely call your attention to Emma Moe’s unhappy 
position, and beg of you, who are the only edu- 


| cated man among the Norwegians here, to help 


| 


’ 


her.” 
*T shall jook into the matter, and do my 
best,” replied the priest. 
‘*And now I must beg your pardon for having 


| occupied so much of your time,” said the lady, 


| and rose from her seat. 


‘Not at all—it has been extremely interesting 
to me to make your acquaintance.” 

The priest followed the lady to the door, helped 
her into the sleigh, and she drove away. He 
afterward had occasion more than once to think 
of this conversation. 

v. 

Shortly after this the priest met Ola. 

“‘See here, Ola,” said he, ‘‘there is a matter I 
should like very much to talk with you about. Is 
it true that you abuse your wife?” 

Ola grew very red in the face, and paused a 
moment. 

**Is that what people are saying?” said he, by 
way of reply, and assuming a look of injured 
innocence. 

“Yes; you are said to have struck her.” 
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‘‘Has she been to you herself with com- 
plaints?” asked Ola, bestowing a keen look upon 
the priest. 

‘Not she—but it does not in the least affect 
the matter how it came to my ears—the question 
is, whether you have really done this thing.” 

‘* Well, the Lord have mercy on me, yes!” re- 
plied Ola, and something like a sob choked his 
utterance. ‘‘ But indeed the priest can have no 
idea what a daily trial that woman is tome. A 
farmer should never marry any one but a sturdy 
woman, who can endure work. My wife never 
forgets that she was born a lady, you see, and so 
she considers herself too good for one thing and 
another.” 

‘But surely that is no reason why you should 
abuse her?” 

‘No; that is trune—I grew angry, and then I 
lost all control over myself,” whined Ola. ‘* But 
the priest may believe me when I say it is not so 
easy, when one has slaved and toiled, and finally 
got well started in life, suddenly to lose every- 
thing, and all because of a woman’s obstinacy and 
negligence.” 

“Why, how was 
astonished. 

*‘T had expressly told my wife she must water 
and feed the cattle before a storm broke over us— 
but, do you believe, she would not do so. When 
the storm was over, four of my cows were found 
dead in their stalls, and half of my crops totally 
destroyed. 
and so [ grew angry, and not knowing what I was 
about, I struck her—yes; it is true.” 

‘*We should always try to exercise self-control, 
Ola, and it does not do to ss 

«Yes, yes, I know—but the priest should ’s 

‘* Perhaps the work is too hard for her,” inter- 
rupted the priest. ‘‘ Not every one can endure 
the same amount of labor, you see.” 

‘*Too hard!” exclaimed Ola. ‘‘ Why, the 
pastor should have seen how my mother had to 
work! That was a different matter, I can tell you. 
She went quietly about her duties, and never so 
much as opened her lips to complain. Besides, it 
seems to me, the priest himself has preached that 
a woman should be subject to her husband.” 

“‘To be sure, but for that very reason the hus- 
band should exercise his rights with wisdom and 
moderation.” 

‘‘ But if she will not obey—what then?” 

“Come, let us go in and talk with your wife,” 
said the priest, as they had now nearly reached 
Ola’s farm. 


that?” asked the priest, 


Such things are hard to bear, priest, 
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Emma was in the family sitting-room, engaged 
in sprinkling the clothes for ironing. She still 
bore the blue marks in her face from her husband’s 
blows. The color rose to her pale cheeks as she 
saw the priest. 

“Ts the pastor out taking a walk,” said she, 
while Ola offered him a chair. 

The priest looked at her. 

“* What is the matter with your face?” said he. 

“You must ask my husband about it,” replied 
Emma, continuing with her work. 

Ola sighed and looked repentant. 

**Your husband has just told me the whole 
thing. He deplores and deeply repents what he 
has done, and he has promised himself that this 
shall never happen again. Is not this so, Ola?” 

Ola sighed again and nodded his head. 

‘“‘And so you, on your side, must promise to be 


” 


more yielding,” continued the priest, in a coaxing 
tone. ‘* You must remember that you have prom- 
ised your husband submission in all things.” 

“That I have never promised,” said Emma, 
seizing a heap of clothes, which she at once began 
to spread out on the table. 

‘““You heard, however, the word of God when 
you were married, stating that man is the head 
of the woman, just as Christ is the head of the 
church, and that your husband was to be your 
lord.” 

‘‘That is true; it is expressly stated,” inter- 
posed Ola. 

Emma clenched her teeth, but made no reply. 

“And I trust you will not rebel against the 
Lord’s clear testimony,” continued the priest. 
** Ola will surely aid and support you as a loving 
husband should. Will you not, Ola?” 

**The priest may depend upon that. I do not 
think she shall have it to say of me that I work 
too little. Do you think you will, Emma?” 

““There has never been cause of complaint 
of that,” replied Emma. ‘‘I should be happier 
if you worked less, and had more time to spare 
for your wife and children.” 

‘““Work guards us against temptation,” here 
put in the priest. 

' “Work guards us against temptation,” re- 
echoed Ola. ‘‘ Do you hear that, Emma?” 

**So, then, I hope this unpleasantness was 
merely temporary, and will never be repeated 
again,” said the priest, and rose from his seat. 
‘‘And now, peace be to this house! To you,” 
turning to Emma, and grasping her hand, “I 
wish a spirit of humility and obedience that be- 
comes a Christian woman. As for you, Ola,”— 
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and here he patted Ola on the shoulder—‘*‘ I hope | 


you will learn to be forbearing, and to control 
your passionate nature.” 

Ola heaved another sigh, and, with uncovered 
head, went out with the priest. 

“Do you hear that, Emma?” said he, when he 
«The priest takes my part. Now, 
you shall obey me, or we will see 
Emma made no reply. 


came back. 
the Dickens! 
who rules in this house.” 


ig & 

One day Emma was notified that a package, 
accompanied by a letter, had arrived at the post- 
office for her. It was seldom, indeed, that such a 
thing happened, and so the announcement aroused 
Emma’s curiosity. As good luck would have it, 
Ola was not at home when the message came, and 
so Emma dressed for a walk and went down to the 
soth the letter and package 
were from her American friend. The letter was 
so full of affection, so full of comprehension of 
Emma’s unhappy lot, that Emma burst into pas- 


post-oftice herself. 


sionate tears, and felt as happy over it as a child 
with a new toy. The letter, too, gave her such 
courage; it counseled her to endeavor to shake off 
her chains a little, and simply to refuse to do what 
was unsuitable for her, and could not be endured 
by her for any length of time. This sounded like 
an enticing song to Emma, but she shrank from 
it; she dared not venture even now. It was a 
package of books that accompanied the letter, 
treatises on the social position of woman, and the 


steps that should be taken to ameliorate her | 


condition. Emma hid them away in her chest. 
She managed to read them page by page in the 
rare moments she could steal from her hard toil, 
and it seemed to her that this reading made her 


strong. 


So, then, there was such a thing as | 


struggle and toil combined with brighter exist- | 


encesthan hers! All herold love of reading awoke 


in her, and it seemed to her that she would give | 
years of her life if she could only pass a little time | 


amid these happier sisters, hear, and see, and 


read. Asa bird imprisoned in its cage in spring- 


time must look on its free comrades swinging | 


themselves in the tree-tops, twittering, loving, 
enjoying their lives; or asa lame child from its 


lonely retirement must watch the play of other | 


children, and find amusement in the sight—so, 
too, Emma, every time she read these books, gazed 
out over the sunny expanses where dwelt and 
labored happier people than she, and felt that it 
was joy to behold the scenes of their activities, 
even if she could never enter into them. 
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After some time longer had passed by, she suc- 
ceeded in writing a letter, in which she expressed 
her gratitude, and there came an answer with new 
books, together with reports of meetings where 
the cause of woman was discussed. Emma had 
been wily enough to ask to have the letter addressed 
to a neighbor’s wife, so that this game was carried 
on without Ola’s having the least suspicion of it. 
And Emma felt more and more liberated in her 
soul; but the greater her intellectual and spiritual 
growth the more she became impressed with the 
untenability and impossibility of her position. 
When Ola drove to the nearest town with his farm 
products, he most frequently was gone all night, 
and the nights when he was absent were for the 
most part devoted by Emma to the perusal of her 
books. So great was the exhaustion of the follow- 
ing days, however, that it seemed as though it 
were impossible for her to keep up with her work. 
Moreover, she was expecting a little one in the 
spring time, and for this reason she had less 
strength than usual. She saw plainly that if 
things continued in the present way, it would kill 
her ina short time. She must venture on a bold 
stroke, and she chose an evening when Ola seemed 
to be ina good humor. She had on her tongue 
several times what she wanted to say, but she 
could not bring it to utterance. Her heart throb- 
bed so violently and her hands grew so damp, that 
the knitting she was busied with became fright- 
fully moist. Ola sat with his feet on the fender, 
warming himself and yawning. 

“Ola, after this, you will have to hire help for 
me,” was what burst out finally. ‘I shall not be 
able to hold out much longer as things now are.” 

Ola merely turned his head and stared, so ut- 
terly unexpected came this attack. 

‘‘Help!” said he, finally, after he had some- 
what recovered himself. ‘‘ Have you lost your 
senses? Help! now, when you have ruined all we 
owned.” 

“That is not true; you have abundant means 
to hire help if you only choose,” came with the 
utmost calmness from his quiet wife. 

Ola stared again, as though a revelation had 
been made to him. Could it really be Emma who 
was saying this to him? 

“<In the condition I am in now, I cannot work 
as hard as you compel me,” continued Emma 
calmly; ‘* and even if I were able I will not.” 

“Will not?” The words almost stuck fast in 
Ola’s throat. 

“‘ Yes, will not. Life was given us for some- 
thing else than to wear ourselves out with toil 
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when there is no necessity for it, and it is no 
longer necessary for us.” 

**T think you ai 

“*We have duties to our minds as well as to 
our bodies,” Emma went on. ‘It is our duty to 
enjoy the pleasure and beauty around us, and to 
live in communion with our fellow-creatures.” 

Ola had turned completely around on his stool. 

«* Duties—mind—beauty —are—are you out of 
your senses, woman?” 

“*T have played the part of servant-girl to you 
long enough,” continued Emma, courageously, 
and I shall do it nolonger. ‘To-morrow you must 
get some one who will tend the cattle, scrub the 
floors, and help me with the washing.” 

Ola had sprang from his seat, and was rest- 
lessly pacing the floor. 
it was plain to see that his blood was boiling 
within him. Finally he paused in front of Emma. 
She dared not look up, but went feverishly on 
with her knitting. 


His nostrils quivered, and 


His burning eye seemed to 
pierce her. ‘The goaded bull was ready to gore her. 
“Take back your words, woman, or by the 


living God I will break every bone in your body,” 


shrieked he, and brought down his fist with such 
violence on the table that the lamp was nearly 
overturned. 

Emma suddenly threw back her head, and 
looked at him. She was deathly pale, but her 
luminous eyes were fixed full on him. 

“You can kill me on the spot,” said she, 
calmly: ‘‘but not one step shall you make me 
take beyond what I choose to do myself. You 
may go to the priest to-morrow, if you will, and 
tell him how well you have kept your promise.” 

Ola crossed the floor, hastily put on his hat 
and coat, and left the house. But no sooner was 
he gone than Emma had to support herself against 
the table for a moment, and then totter off to get 
some water. She had conquered temporarily; 
but what would the consequences be? She dared 
not wait until her husband returned. She crept 
hurriedly into bed, and buried herself beneath 
the clothes. 

A while later, Ola came in, with his hat drawn 
down over his eyes. He said not a word, but his 
face was as dark as before. Had he been out to 
get a revolver? Was he going to murder her? 
She drew her head still further in under the 


covers, yet in such a way that through an opening | 


she could follow all his movements. He did not 
go and look at the children, as was his wont, 
before seeking his own bed. He simply went and 
undressed himself. He blew out the lamp, and 
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climbed over her. Emma lay there and trembled. 
But no; there came not the least sign of violence, 
He turned toward the wall, and lay very still, and 
Emma began to breathe more freely. Suddenly 
he moved, and without saying one word, gave her 
such a kick that she rolled from the bed and lay 
sprawling on the floor. 

from thie 
shock, she got up, and stood, with her bare feet 
on the cold floor, shivering. 


As soon as Emma could recover 


“Ts it your intention that I shall lie on the 
floor to-night?” she asked, meekly. 

“You may sleep where you please, but into 
this bed you shall not come,” was Ola’s reply. 

Emma hunted up some blankets, spread them 
on the bench, and wrapped herself up in them as 
well as she could, after she had gathered together 
the children’s shoes and made of them a bundle to 
place under her head, and then she sought the 
sleep that refused to visit her eyelids. Too many 
thoughts stormed through her brain, and the fear 
lest Ola should rise up and murder her was so 
great that she could not sleep. At the first peep 
She kindled 
the fire, made the coffee, and prepared the break- 
fast. Ola, too, rose, and put on his clothes with- 
outa word. He sat at the table for a while, with 
his full coffee cup before him, but he did not taste 
it. Presently he sprang to his feet, and went out. 
He was evidently revolving something in his mind, 
She 


of dawn she was already stirring. 


but what it was Emma could not conjecture. 
dressed the little children, one by one, as they 
woke up, and she was unusually tender with them, 
When Ola came in again, she was standing by the 
He walked right up to her. 

“Will you give way, Emma?” he asked, in a 
harsh tone. ‘* Will you?” 

Emma went on wiping the dishes. 

**No!” said she, calmly and firmly. 

The moment she had spoken, she felt the grip 
of her husband’s hands, like iron clamps, on her 
shoulder, and she was rather carried than dragged 
across the floor, and placed with such force against 
the wall that it creaked and groaned. 

“Will you? Answer me—will you?” he 
shrieked; and, holding her in front of him, he 
shook her as though she were a piece of carpet. 


table, washing dishes. 


‘*Remember, you are destroying your own 
child, Ola,” she shrieked, in her anguish. 

The firm grasp suddenly relaxed, Ola let go of 
her and again went hastily out. The children, in 
their fright, had hidden in the corners; now they 
set up a common howl, but their mother was not 
in a condition to speak a word to them. 
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Ola did not come home until noon, but he 
returned in the evening earlier than was his want. 

‘‘ Have the cattle had their evening care?” 
asked he, roughly. 

“No,” replied Emma; ‘‘I told you I was no 
longer able to attend to them.” 

Ola did not speak a word, but he went out and 
attended to the cattle himself. 

For several days this silent warfare lasted. Ola 
hired no help, but in addition to his own work he 
did such of his wife’s work as she declared she 
would have nothing further to do with. But he 
saw plainly that this could not go on permanently; 
and, besides, he could not bring himself to get 
down on his knees and scrub the floor. Not one 
word was exchanged between them, but Emma 
kept rigidly to what she had said. So Ola had to 
bring help into the house, but from that day forth 
he hated his wife, and tried to annoy her in every 
possible way. Emma had a dearly-bought victory. 
Ola systematically speculated upon how he should 
make her life uncomfortable. He heaped a hun- 
dred trifles and hindrances in her way; he pur- 
sued her with derisive and provoking words; he 
misinterpreted her every remark in order to dis- 
tort it into something absurb and wrong. He 
actually seemed to be watching for her weak mo- 
ments in order to strike his blow. But the worst 
of all was that he taught the children to disregard 
their mother, and to be pert and disobedient to 
her. He not only tolerated, but he encouraged, 
by his own laughter, the most shameful behavior 
of the children. He would say to them: 

«You see, we are simple peasants; that is what 
we are, but mother there is something so exclu- 
sive and refined; she is a lady—it would never do 
for her to scrub the floor or milk the cows—bless- 
ings on me! no, indeed, that is too common for 
her! We ought to be glad that she will condescend 
to stay with us, and eat our porridge and wear 
every-day clothes.” 

Sometimes Emma flushed with indignation, 
but she always managed to preserve a dignified 
silence. More than once she opened her chest, 
took out the ten dollar bill and looked at it. 
Should she use it? There was, in very truth, no 
place for her here, now that her husband had 
stolen from her the hearts of her children. Since 
she had had more time at her disposal, she had 
tried a little English with the children, but 
scarcely had Ola found this out than he said: 

*“Throw away the books! We are not going to 
make priests of the children, whatever we do, and 
they are better off in the fields with me.” 
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In all her plans he put a disturbing finger, 
even if in reality he had nothing against them; it 
was enough for him to know that they came from 
her. ‘To speak figuratively, day was passed be- 
tween thorns and ice. 

Then came the time when she gave birth to her 
child. It was a little girl Emma was desper- 
ately ill, and it seemed as though she could not 
regain her strength. The little one was restless, 
and screamed almost incessantly. The mother 
had undergone too much physical and mental dis- 
tress both before its birth and when it was born, 
to allow the babe to be healthy. Ola had much 
to say about this eternal squalling by day and by 
night. Emma wept and pressed this little child 
of pain closer to her own shriveled breast. 

It was already the tenth day, and still Emma 
kept her bed. Ola went round grumbling and 
scolding the whole time. Finally, one morning 
he stood beside his wife’s bed. 

‘«Do you mean to lie here the rest of your life- 
time?” said he, roughly. ‘‘And do you think I 
can keep a person to wait on you and take care of 
the brat in these busy times?” 

‘* Let me lie here in peace a little while longer, 
Ola,” besought Emma. ‘‘I feel that I am too weak 
to do anything yet. You do not understand such 
things—you that have never been ill.” 

Ola stood there, looking at her coldly. 

“But you must get up now; everything has to 
have an end; and, as he spoke, he made a move- 
ment to raise her. 

‘* Don’t touch me,” cried Emma, “ or I can tell 
you it will be the last time you shall ever sée me.” 

“Well, then, go to Jericho, both you and your 
brat,” replied Ola; and with this he lifted her out 
of bed, laid her flat on the floor, and put himself 
in her place on the bed. 

Emma at first lay like one stunned; then she 
gained command of herself, put on her clothes, 
and tried to stand on her feet. She was forced to 
take hold of the side of the table, and she stag- 
gered as she crossed the floor. 

‘You see you can, if you only will,” said Ola, ° 
and off he went to his work. 

Emma looked after him. Yes, now the last 
bond was broken between them. Now or never 
what she had to do must be done. It would be 
many hours before Ola came home again, as he 
was busied with the spring plowing at some dis- 
tance from the house. The train left at noon. 
Everything depended on getting to the station in 
time. She tottered up to the loft, and took her 
bank-note out of the chest. Her most necessary 
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clothes she put together in a bundle, placed with 
them a little bread and meat, and then begged 
her eldest son to harness up the horse that had 
just come home after the first plowing of the 
morning. Her son muttered something about the 
horse needing food and rest, but Emma gave the 
order a second time, and in so stern a tone that he 
obeyed. Meanwhile, she dressed her little one, 
and wrapped her well up in the shawl. 
beautiful, warm, sunny weather, so she did not 
need much extra clothing. 
announced that the horse was ready; but now 
Emma broke down. She threw herself over the 
table, and sobbed piteously. 
her other little ones in her arms, and, crying 
‘* Good-bye, good-bye, dear little darlings!” she 
wept as though her heart would burst. 


It was 


Her son came in and 


Then she clasped 


She now 
got into the wagon, and bade her son drive her as 
She did 
The station was reached 


fast as he could to the railroad station. 
not once look behind her. 
in time; the whistle of the locomotive had just 


borne. 


been sounded, and away she was 

It was late in the evening when she reached 
Minneapolis. She could not find her way alone 
in the great city, nor was she able to walk. So 
she took a cab, and bade the coue:man drive to 
the address of her brother. The curtain was not 
drawn down in the sitting-room of her brother’s 
home, and she could see a man sitting inside 
reading his newspapers. She paid the coachman, 
seized her baby and her bundle, tottered up the 
steps, and knocked at the door. When the glitter 
of the lamp fell on her eyes, and the brother 
stood in the door, Emma sank down on the 
threshold. 

‘“‘T am your sister Emma,” 
‘‘For heaven’s sake, save me, and let me stay 
here to-night.” 

Her brother tenderly and carefully raised the 
poor swooning form toward the lamp, and then 
looked with surprise at her, and with inquiry 
toward his wife. 

At home on the table Ola found a note, in 
which was written, in lead pencil: ‘‘ You wished 
to-day that I and the child might go to Jericho; 
now we are gone. Farewell. Emma.” 


whispered she. 


In A Lapy’s ALBUM. 


L. J. 

To be endowed with talent, wit and beauty, 

Is often thought to be supremely bless’d; 
But she who lovingly fulfills her duty, 

A golden harvest reaps of peace and rest. 


HOLLENIUS. 
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THe Cross or DANEVED. 

Over the road from Frederikshavn to Skagen, 
in Denmark, walked a man with a heavy burden; 
you saw it on the white lip, in the languid eye, 
from the occasional weary gesture of his arms to 
his head—for the burden was not a physical one, 

The country through which he passed was 
desolate in the extreme. Long strips of meadow. 
land, called dopper, and running parallel with the 
coast, stretched at his right, while here and there 
between them rose immense walls of sand, meagerly 
As his rapid pace left the 
breadth of the promontory behind him, he was 
obliged to strike a path that hugged the shore, 
Here the sand lay solid, and his progress was 
less difficult. He the enormous drifts 
patiently, setting his face like a flint to the gale, 


covered with heather. 


climbed 


That he was near the end of his journey, he knew 
by the poor patches of barley that fringed the 
way, and by the emaciated cattle, driven by jaded 
women and boys. His appearance was notably in 
contrast with the faded, common blonds whom he 
The face was nearer round than oval, 
but with a toss of sombre hair on the temples that 
gave length to its contour. The eyes, close to the 
brows of which swept a lock of this dark hair, shone 
supernaturally deep and large from the pale face. 
The nose was straight, but rounded slightly at the 
end, conforming with the curl of the upper lip. 
There were dawning lines about the mouth as of 
new experience, lines that had turned from sad to 
hard. What was he to do with his life here? he 
asked himself. But to know why he was here, 
and from whence he had come, it is necessary to 
go a little back. 


passed. 


The sun blazed down upon the porcelain works 


of the Messrs. Rund & Sondiihl with 


energy, as if challenging the furnaces. 


defiant 
Two men 
had been carried in a faint from the decorative 
department, and most of those who remained 
were stripped to the waist. The prespiration 
poured down their backs in streams, and every 
head was compressed in a wet bandage. In ‘the 
street without it was even worse; such as stepped 
to the door for air came back quickly. Annoy- 
ances with the fluxing materials were constantly 
occurring, and the rooms. were charged with an 
aggravated odor of chemicals. 

One young fellow who held a beaker of crimson 
fluid in his hand, dropped it suddenly, and turned 
ashen gray; but having wrung out his bandage, 
and bound it again on his head, drawing the knot 
tightly, he took up his pencils and resumed the 
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task that occupied him. 
man was firm-mouthed, with a square determin- 


ation of chin; but the eyes were nervous and not | 
He wore a coarse blue | 
plouse, yet as he held up a bit of porcelain to the | 


happy in expression. 


light, examining it critically, he showed a majestic 
turn of the head and throat. 
The overseer had gone out, and a rattle of 


loose talk filled the gap of his absence; but the | 


man whose table was ticketed ‘‘ Daneved,” added 
nothing to it. 
unfinished, and he did not lay it down, even when 
the great bell struck, and a thousand men rushed 
out as one. 

‘You had betterstop work,” said the overseer, 
letting down the chain of the door, and shaking it 
in his hand officially. ‘ You’ve been in this foul 
air long enough.” 


Daneved, without speaking, gathered up his | 


tools, and, laying them in a drawer, turned a key 
upon them, which he dropped in his pocket. He 
drew off his blouse, thoughtfully, opening his lips 
once as if about to say something, but closing 
them again. 

‘“<Tt’s been hot as hell to-day,” said the over- 
seer, ‘and you’re shut up here like cattle. 
There’s a smell in the decorating room like 
death, and no air.” 

‘“‘T should like to suggest a way of ventilating 
that place,” said Daneved. ‘I should 


this sort were seldom regarded. 

The overseer shrugged his shoulders, and be- 
gan to lock up. ‘‘I don’t know whose business it 
is to see to it,” he said; ‘it’s not mine.” 

“« May be it’s mine,” thought Daneved. 
occurred to him before. 

As he put on his hat and stepped outside, the 
air engulfed him like a sirocco, and the very 
earth was touched with a fire that burned his feet. 
The sun, still high, glowed red and fierce behind 
the clouds of dust. He hurried toward the Sound, 
eager to fling himself into its waves, and by the 
time he reached it a faint flush had taken the 
place of the poison-white in his cheeks. 

The day had been an exceptional one in Copen- 
hagen, and there were more people going in the 
same direction than he wished. He had started 
for Klampenborg, but the swarms of artisans— 
Swedes, Germans and Copenhageners—bound for 
this goal drove him back. He took a plunge in 
the sound nearer home, and returned to his room. 

He shrank from the contact of men as if he 
had blood on his hands. With the enthusiasm of 


It had 
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The face of this young | 


The placque in his hands was | 


” but | 
he checked himself; he knew that suggestions of | 








an orator in his soul, he was daily becoming more 
| silent. His habit of self-concealment was merci- 
less, and he noticed with apprehension that it was 
growing upon him. He did not need to ask him- 
self why this was. He knew perfectly well that it 
| was the outcome of a duty which he was bound to 
| perform, but which to him had never worn any- 
thing more pleasing than a face of brass. 

The oaths of secrecy imposed upon the artisans 
| of the Rund & Sondihl porcelain works required, 
it had been discovered, an occasional espionage. 
The proprietors had lost some of their best inven- 
tions through discharged mechanics, who, turning 
up in France or America, had made fortunes for 
themselves out of what was represented as their 
own ingenuity. Roused to the significance of this 
form of robbery, they had cast about in their 
| minds for a man just enough,—and unflinching 
enough to prevent it. They had selected Daneved. 

He had replied, with heightened color: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I cannot do that. 
self.” 

They offered him a thousand dollars down, 
and would double his salary; but this he spurned. 
Mr. Rund came to him personally. ‘There is 
not another man in the establishment who can do 
this for us. An important national industry is at 
stake. You have the chance of suppressing an 
| evil.” 

The words rang in his ears, ‘‘ You have the 
chance of suppressing an evil”—it was what he 
had burned to do since he was twelve years old. 
A soft light overspread his features, but it was as 
quickly swallowed up in a cloud: he remembered 
that the suppression of evil was not always accom- 
plished without leaving a mark on the hand. Yet 
he wrote out his signature to the commission with 
a firm stroke. A year passed, and he had no oc- 
casion to convict a man; he was beginning to regard 
his office as a sinecure. 

In the spring of the second year of his service, 
a German in the glazing-room asked for his dis- 
charge. The man’s name was Britzen, and his 
time would be up in a month. Daneved’s heart 
leaped to his throat when he heard it. Some- 
thing kept thrusting at him like a spear: ‘“‘ Watch 
that man, Britzen.” He parried it at first, then 
obeyed its urging. 

It was at Britzen’s table that he lingered long- 
est on his rounds; it was here that his eye rested 
with most of scrutiny; here was a placque in 
process of glazing, and beside the placque lay a 
| @ book of tablets: once he had seen this book 
| open, but had passed on. Ordinarily it was closed. 





I am a working man my- 
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On the following day he made a pretense for 
halting there. ‘‘A new device is it not?” he 
asked, indicating the center of the placque with 
his hand. 

Britzen glanced up at his interlocutor, sus- 
piciously, and placed a bowl over the tuablets. 
‘*No,” he muttered, ‘it’s an old picture.” 

It was Thorvaldsen’s figure of Hope. Daneved 
stood looking down on it absently, not offering to 
examine it, his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Very 
fine,” he said at length, ‘‘I had not noticed it 
before. We’ve been uncommonly busy in our de- 
partment, of late. I see you are trying the new 
glaze,” and he passed on, whistling softly. 

** What’s he doing in here?” growled Britzen to 
his neighbor; but the man being new to his place, 


did not know. 
(To be continued.) 


New Books. 


Tiiskueren is the name of a Danish monthly—edited 
by N. Neergaard, published by T. G. Philipsen, costing 
twelve crowns a year—which certainly would find many 
friends among our readers if it had only a fair chance to 
make itself known to them. We shall, however, do our 
duty in the case—the introduction. It resembles in many 
respects the Norwegian monthly, Vyt Tuiskrift; it addresses 
the same class of readers; it treats of the same class of sub- 
jects, etc. The difference, however, between the two pa- 
pers is apparent, and if anybody should choose to say, that 
The attitude of the 
Norwegian paper is an aggres-ive one and, in spite of its 
calmness and impartiality, the paper never suffers its read- 
ers to forget that at any momeut it is ready for fight. The 
attitude of the Danish paper is one of survey and contem- 
plation, and even when it becomes sharpest it confines itself 
to criticism. 
Tilskueren were a kind of old fashioned, half-conservative, 
half-dull concern. On the contrary, it is fully alive with 
the instincts of progress and reform. Its tendency points 
probably in exactly the same direction as that of Nyt Tid- 
skrift, and its movements have perhaps the same vigor. But 
the means it employes are quite different. While yt 
Tidskrift has planted itself in the very midst of actual life 
and moves along on the formula, ‘‘ This is wrong, conse- 
quently that must be done,” Tilskweren starts from the 
scientific result and approaches actual life on the formula, 
‘« This is true, consequently that must be wrong.” 

Nyt Tidskrift contains articles so excellent that Tilskueren 
can hardly dream of equaling them; for Prof. E. Sars is 
the best essayist in the three Scandinavian kingdoms. But 
as a general rule the articles of Tilskueren are better than 
those of Nyt Tidskrift: on a higher standard and of finer 
workmanship. At all events, the manner in which the 
paper keeps its readers posted with respect to what is 
going on in the world, and with respect to the true mean- 
ing of the phenomena, is competent; far above what any 
American paper of the kind has to offer, and not far below 
what might be found in an English periodical. Among 


it is also very characteristic, we agree. 


This must not be understood, however, as if 
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its contributors we mention Prof F. Nielsen, Prof. Julius 
Lange, Kontorchef M. Rubin, Dr. Edward Brandes, Dr, 
Tscherning, etc. F. Nielsen is professor of theology in 
the university of Copenhagen, but entirely free from that 
unctuous palaver which—once the state-robe of an estab. 
lished hypocrisy and the tattered cloak of a tottering tradi. 
tion, and soon the contempt of the very rag-picker—so often 
makes the writings of theologians unendurable. He has a 
decided talent as an essayist. Ilis articles in the new edition 
of Herzog’s theological encyclopedia, that huge storehouse 
of German erudition, stand forth in a very pleasant manner 
by the clearness, exactness and alertness with which they 
give what is wanted and nothing more. Julius Lange js 
professor in art history at the Royal Academy of Art in 
Copenhagen, and a man of considerable power. He is en. | 
tirely done with the old mystical nonsense about art for 
arl’s own sake. Art is to him, psychologically, the true 
and simple expression of one side of human nature; socially, 
an important means of education, and that is a standpoint 
He is 


also a good writer, sober, clear, straightforward, without 


on which a man can afford to be thoroughly serious. 


point in the style, but by no means without point in th 
thought. The proverb, Efter Selskabet, by Dr. E. Brandes, 
published in one of the earlier numbers of this paper, isa 
little pearl, which we hope some day to make our reav/ers 
fully acquainted with. 


A procraPpHy of P. N. Holst, by Theodorus, is one of 
the publications which appeared on the occasion of the Hol- 
berg festival. 
the eighteenth century,” and as a kind of Danish Rousseau, 


He is described as ‘‘ the S6ren Kierkegaard of 


that will say: representing the sentiment as Holberg repre. 
sented the critical intelligence. 


As was to be expected, the celebration of the second 
centenary of Holberg’s birth-day has called forth a whole 
literature, Z/bergiana in portly volumes, and THolhergiana 
in thin columns. For reasons which are easier to under- 
stand than to explain, we had decided to confine ourselves 
to a mere survey of what others might give, without vent- 
uring upon any independent contribution. But a piece of 
good luck has fallen to our lot, and in the next number of 
SCANDINAVIA We shall publish a biography of Holberg by 
the late Dr. Lyngbye, an extract from his lecturés on Danish 
language and literature, a sketch, short and simple, but ex- 
cellent, 

Dr. Lyngbye was a pupil of Rask, and not of Madvig, 
and that circumstance, in connection with an almost phe- 
nomenal homeliness of appearance and a singular timidity 
and awkwardness of address, made it very hard for him to 
get on in the world. Nevertheless, by degrees people be- 
came aware that behind the mask there was a man, a man 
possessed of enormous erudition, of subtlest talent, and of 
noble culture. At last public opinion lifted him into the 
professor’s chair at the university, and he began to lecture. 
But two years after he died from overexertion, 

Among his hearers was a friend of ours, a Danish Amert- 
ican, Mr. Gram, who took so much interest in those lectures 
that he not only made copious notes during the delivery, but 
afterward spent a good deal of time in order to obtain as 
complete and accurate a reproduction as possible; and of the 
lecture on Holberg’s life he has been so kind as to send us 
an elegant English translation. 
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It is a sketch, but Apelles was the greatest 
painter Greece had ever produced. None of his contem- 
poraries could dream of rivalling him, except, perhaps, Tro- 
pogenes. One day Apelles went to the studio of Trobogenes 
and not finding him in, he took a brush and drew on a tablet 
one single, waving line, the outline of the back of the human 
body from the neck to the knee. When Trobogenes came 
home, he stopped with amazement before the tablet and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Forsooth, Appelles hath been here!” . .. 
It is only asketch, only the outline of Holberg’s life from 
the neck to the knee, but it was drawn by a master, and no 
one can read it through without wondering how well ac- 
quainted with Holberg he became in those fifteen minutes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A NUMBER of new railways are going to be built in Fin- 
land. 


L. M. Esmark, professor in zoology at the university of 
Christiania, is dead. 


Hrecartu, Swedish Norwegian Consul General at Co- 
penhagen, is dead. 


Pror. CorneELtIvus, of Upsala, is appointed bishop of 
Linkiéping, Sweden. 


A NEw building is proposed to be erected for the Finnish 
Landtdag, at a cost of two and a quarter million marks. 


An association for religious liberty was formed at Stock- 
holm, partly by dissenters, partly by free-thinkers. 


THE formerly isolated Swedish province of Dalarne has 
now obtained its fourth railway, through the valley of 
Siljan. 


FREDERIKA BREMER Soctety is the name of an associa- 
tion formed at Stockholm for the purpose of the higher 
development of woman. 


Four societies of workingmen at Christiania are co-oper- 
ating for the establishment of a college for workingmen 
similar to that existing in Stockholm. 


Tur free-masons of Denmark number about 3,500, with 
the Crown-prince as nominal, and Mr. Emil Rosenérn, late 
minister of state, as actual head. 


SrockHonM had a larger numer of deaths than of births 
until the establishment of waterworks and of cloaks, in 
1861 and 1864, which changed the figures entirely. 


THE new government in Norway seems specially bent 
on reform in justice (juries), schools, communications 
(building of new railways), and army organization. 


One of the questions at present agitated in Denmark, 
and certainly much needed, is that of greater obligations 
towards illegitimate children by their fathers. 


A prosEcT to make the Swedish- Norwegian crown prince 
permanent viceroy of Norway has not found favor with the 
people, and seems, therefore, to have been abandoned. 


ENGLAND obtains now one-thifd of its cattle import 
from little Denmark, one-half from America. The Danish 
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import advanced from 26,000 in 1873-74 to 119,800 in 
1883. 


Dr. HJALMAR EpGREN, of Lund, Sweden, is called to 
the State University, Lincoln, Neb., United States of 
America, as professor in Sanskrit and modern languages. 


? 


Tue governor, ‘‘ Landshovding,” of Iceland, can now 
appoint the numerous clergymen with a salary below 1,800 
crowns, or about $500. Formerly all were appointed from 
Copenhagen. 


Ata recent dinner of the party of the Danish Right, 
Mr. Estrup, the premier, declared that the future would 
recognize that he and his conservative friends actually fought 
for liberty and progress. 


THE Peace Association numbers in Sweden several thou- 
sand members. The Swedes have always, more than the 
two other Scandinavian nations, been attracted by political 
ideas of a general European character. 


A COMMITTEE which petitioned for a new railway 
through the Szterdal to the city of Christiansand, got from 
the minister the answer that the cabinet intend to introduce 
a bill proposing a whole system of new railways. 


Tue Swedish Riksdag was opened by the King January 
19. The government proposes to establish a new minis- 
try of agriculture and trade, wants to increase the navy, 
and is willing to reduce the land tax 30 percent. This 
last proposition is the desideratum of the farmer party, and 
has usually been connected with the projects of military 
reform. 


Bishop TANDBERG, of Christianssand, Norway, and 
Bishop Anjou, of Gotland, Sweden, formerly professor at 
Upsala, and in 1855 minister of state, died lately; were 
both among the oldest members of the Scandinavian clergy. 


Kart Bock, the great Norwegian traveler, is publish- 
ing an account of his travels in Siam and Laos, in Norwe- 
gian, under the name of ‘‘ Temples and Elephants.” It is 
his intention to enter into the Swedish-Norwegian consular 
service. 


Pror. Pontus WIkNER, of Upsala, has finally been ap- 
pointed regular professor in philosophy at the University of 
Christiania. All admitted his ability as a popular and re- 
ligious orator, but some wanted a representative for the 
modern realistic schools. 


In the German parliament, Jadzewski, a Polish member, 
lately took up the question of using the Polish language at 
the courts in Posen. Mr. Junggren, the Danish deputy from 
Sleswick, supported the proposition in demanding the same 
privilege for the Danish language in North Sleswick. 


Tue senate of Finland is preparing a bill for the Landt- 
dag about the rights of the Jews. It is, however, not in- 
tended to make them citizens, only to permit them to live 
in Finland, and furthermore only to stay in the cities, not to 
live in the country. This is Russian, not Scandinavian. 


THE whole modern economical progress in the Scandi- 
navian countries is closely connected with commercial com- 
munication with England. A new feature in Sweden is an 
association for the export of butter from middle Sweden to 
London, formed under the auspices of Mr. Hugo Vedin. 
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Pror. Scuyért of the University of Christiania recom- 
mends an idea, novel in the Scandinavian countries, to make 
not only the Borger Skoler or middle schools preparatory for 
the Latin schools, what has already taken place in Norway, 
but to arringe it so that the pupils can go directly from the 
common schools to the middle schools and farther to the 
Latin schools. 


In the Danish Society of Political Economy, Mr. Levy, 
the cashier of the national bank, recently warned against 
the increasing excess of the import over the export. At the 


“ } 
same time stock and bonds were sold, and less brought into | 


the country. Prof. Falbe Hansen, on the other hand, laid 
stress on the increase in savings, in reclamation of land, and 
in value of insurance. 


At the Finnish Landtdag, the nobility and geutry is said 
to be liberal, but Swedish and ‘‘ anti-fennoman;” the clergy 
favoring the Finnish language, ‘‘fennoman,” as natural to 
men mostly born in the Finnish peasant-farmer class; the 
citizens chamber, inclosing a number of prominent jur- 
ists, practical liberals and Swedish; the peasant-farmers, 
finally, looking merely out for the agricultural interest, but 
containing some strongly Finnish members, mostly intrud- 
ers from other classes. 


TuE second centenary of the birth of Holberg, the father 
of the Danish-Norwegian literature, December 3, was cele- 
brated all over the Scandinavian countries. At the college 
of Soro, which was re-established by Holberg, and where he 
often stayed, the festival was honored by the presence of 
the Danish king. A statue was erected in his native town 
of Bergen, Norway. Holberg has been compared to Vol- 
taire, as reasoning historian, critic, and author of comedies. 
There is, however, the same difference between them as 
between radical, lively, and brilliant France, and moderate, 
quiet, and common-sense Denmark-Norway. 

Or well known Danes lately deceased, we note: Mr. 
Skeel, late minister of interior in the cabinet of Mr. Estrup, 
and landed proprietor in northern Jutland ; Gottlieb Siesby, 
once a radical, later as several journalist of Jewish birth in 
Europe, in his capacity as editor of Flyreposten and other 
papers, a reactionary; I. F. Sick, chamberlain to the king, 
and once in diplomatic service; David Soldin, trans 
lator, in Paris, and for instance editor of H. C. Andersen’s 
works in French; and Alfred Benson, prominent chemist 
and manufacturer. 


Tue sugar industry of the Danish West Indian island of 
St. Croix expected its salvation from a new establishment, 
erected by government assistance, conducting the molasses 
in pipes from half of the island to one central factory. This 
year all conditions seemed to be favorable, and still the re- 
sult has been a loss on account of the low prices of sugar. 
One of its directors, the excellent Mr. Hageman, makes the 
sensible recommendation to the benefit of this as well as of 
the beet sugar factories in the motherland, to reduce the tax 
of sugar and thereby increase its use. He shows the im- 
mense increase in this production within late years in all 
countries. Sugar is now, without the tax, about as cheap 
as wheat flour. Mr. Hageman ought, however, to be too 
well instructed to regard it as a benefit to the country to 
keep back the money otherwise paid for imported sugar. 
Whether sugar is produced directly or indirectly by ex- 
change for wheat, barley or butter, is by itself entirely 
irrelevant to the wealth of the country. 
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Books AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 
REPORT ON THE COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. II. Discord AND Concorp 
oF CHRISTENDOM. Rev. Dr. Schaff. New York Bible 
House, Astor Place. 


Tne ATLANTIC MonTHLY, devoted to Literature, Science 
and Politics. Volume 55, No. 328. February, 188), 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Biackwoop EpinspurGH MaGaAzineE. Philadelphia, 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut street, 


Nores on INGERSOLL. Rev. L. A. Lambert. 
Buffalo Catholic Publication Company. 


Second Ed, 


Tue Bopiey Vikincs. Horace Scudder. 
lin & Co., Boston and New York. 


Houghton, Miff. 


CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION OF THE BUREAU OF Epvca 
TION. November 6, 1884. 


SKAFFEREN OCH MINNESOTA STATSTIDNING. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
Co. 


LE LIVRE. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifllin & 


December 10, 1884. Rue St. Benoit a Paris. 
Tue Critic AND Goop LITERATURE. New York City. 


MontuLy REFERENCE List. Providence, R. 1. 


GAMLA ocH NyA HEMLANDET. Chicago, II]. 
Ny Svensk TipskriFT. LUND, SWEDEN. 
WEEKLY Times. San Bernardino, Cal. 
SVENSKA AMERIKANEREN. Chicago, III. 
BERGENS TIDENDE. Bergen, Norway. 
DAGBLADET. Copenhagen, Denmark. 
BERGENS TIDENDE. Bergen, Norway. 
THE INDEPENDENT. New York City. 
Tue AMERICAN. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FoLKEBLADET. Minneapolis, Minn. 
WEEKLY MAGAzINE. Chicago, Il. 
Svenska TRIBUNEN. Chicago, III. 
New York TrrpuNnE. New York. 
Boston. 

New York City. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Tue NATION. 
NORDVESTEN, 
FOLKELELADET. Minneapolis. 
LITERARY LIFE. Chicago, IIl. 
FoLkets Avis. Racine, Wis. 
THE RaMBLER. Chicago, Il. 
ScrencE. Cambridge, Mass. 
Norpisk Krevy. Upsala. 
THe WEEK. Toronto® 


Unity. Chicago. 
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TERMS $2.00 PER YEAR. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


All Communications about MSS., etc., should be addressed to the Editor Scanprnavia. 


All Communications regarding Subscriptions, Advertising, Agencies, etc., should be addresed 


to T. With, Manager, Scanprnavia. 


Office, Room 8, 26 North Clark Street, Chicago, I[I11. 
e 


Readers of Scanprnavia replying to advertisements will confer a favor upon both the adver- 


tiser and the publisher, and will secure best attention for themselves, by mentioning Tue 


ScANDINAVIA. 








Matec aeadelnsiet hts Wh dunketie. 


VoLUME ONE, neatly bound in cloth, can now be had at an additional cost of Fifty Cents. Address, 


Tk. WITH, 
Room 3, 26 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 





Fra Chicago | 
- til Dakota, | 


kan Du reise paa 3 forskjellige Veie over 
Chicago, 
WMilwankee 
og St. Paul 


Banren, 


Den stérste Bane i Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

For Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc., hen- | 
vend Dig til den niirmeste Stations Agent 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A.V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
PowELL, Emigrations Agent. | 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa | 
og Minnesota, henviind Dig til 


H. G. Havean, Landkommissioniir. 

Banens Hovedkontor og Embedsmiind ere i Milwaukee. 

Vi valfarter aldrig til Helgenen St. Iago, 

Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 

Dog blir det os lidt for broget og traafi, 

Vi gjir et Besig i det skjinne Milwaukee, 

Og, vil vi gaa ud i der lustige Vesten. 

Vi spender for Kjiirren den dampende Hesten. 


Chicago, Milwaukee og St. Pant, 


Os stedse vil fire frem til vort’Maal, 
Med Lynets Fart den afsted os kjirer, 
Og biirer for os de stirste Birer. 

Vil fort Du reise og viire tryg, 

Saa siit Dig kun tristig op paa dens Ryg. 





| the manner of Walter Scott. 


“They are justly regarded as among the finest prose productions 
in the Swedish language.”—Horn’s History of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature. 


The Surgeon’s Stories. 


From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and comprising 


| Times of Gustaf Adolf, 


Times of Battle and Rest, 
Times of Charles XIlI., 
Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnzeus, 
Times of Alchemy 
The Manhattan, New York, says: 

* These historical romances are some of the best literary work 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
us leaves nothing to be desired by the English reader.” 

The Graphic, New York, says: 

“ Topelius is evidently a great romancer—a great romancer n 
At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling.”’ 
The San Francisco Chronicle, says: 

“As many of Scott’s novel’s give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian.” 


| The Sun, Philadelphia, says: 


“We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histor- 
ical narrative.” 

The Saturday Review, London, says: 

“Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest celebrity among Swedish 
writers.” 

Price per volume, $1.25. The set in box, price, $7.50. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 

JANSEN, McCLURG, & CO., Publishers, 
CORNER WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY THE UV. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route. 


CINGTOW 
Ome 9 





GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


eet | the Heart of the Continent by way 
f Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West. 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Q@reat 
Through Line, toal! the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South West, inciuding 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
Yosemite, the 

CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in ULAR. 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- are CT paRTiC 


ton Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR —s crf 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be th Pp IN even’ P NEVER 
Finest Beslpped Railroad in the World 7 Hh OUT OF ORDER. 





classes of Trave 





Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- S No EQuAl —@2) 


road Coupon Ticket Oftices in the United States and aT 
oir EW or 


“View Pres. = OPE ERORV AL L LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. ag't Chicago. 30 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK. 
INO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, | wiCAg eANG 
7 vay, New Yc x iv) 
817 Broadway, New York, and a o ° aes” 


FOR SALE BY 


306 Washington St., Boston. 














NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


7 | 
MONTREAL CARNIVAL. | 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk and Detroit, Grand | 
Haven & Milwaukee Railway Companies will sell | 
Special Return Tickets to Montreal on account of | 
the Winter Carnival which commences in that city 


January 26th, at very low fares. These tickets | MERICAN PANORAMA CO. 


248 State Street, Chicago. 





SIEGE OF PARIS. 
Wabash Avenue, and Hubbard Court. Open daily, Sundays in- 


will be good to return to February 7th, inclusive. | cluded, from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Those who visited Montreal during the Carnival | 
Week a year ago will be sure to take advantage of | ATIONAL PANORAMA CO. 

these low rates, and it is expected that the growing COR. WABASH AVE. AND HUBBARD COURT. 
popularity of this entertainment will result in a | BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


will be sold January 22d to 30th, inclusive, and | 





F : ° “ F s 8 >M. Vi 
large increase in the number attending this year. | ne [2 eee ee. Ver 
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FAST OWL EXPRESS. 
New Line between Chicago and St. 


Commencing with Sun day, “Novembet r 2, 1884, the Bur- 
lineton Route (C. B. &Q. R. R.) will run fast daily trains be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. These trains will be elegantly 
equipped, with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars 
(seats free) and first class Coaches, and will run through 
without change, as follows: Going south, leave Chicago 
830 p.m., Aurora 9.40 pPM., Mendota 10.55 P.M., 
burg 1.30 a.m., Bushnell 2 20 Vermont 2.57 a.M., 
3.50 A.M., arriving St. Louis 7.45 a.m.; Going 
north, leave St. Louis 8.00 p.m., East St. Louis 8.15 P.M.. 
Beardstown 11.50 P.M., Cienonl 12.39 a.m., Bushnell 1.15 

1., Galesburg 2.10 a.m., Mendota 4 50 a.m., Aurora 6.05 
30 A.M. 


Louis. 


Gales- 
AM 


Beardstown ¢ 


a.M., arriving Chicago 7. 

The time of these trains is equal to any of the competing 
lines. Direct connection made in Chicago with through 
trains to and from all points North and East, and in Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis with through trains to and from 
all points in the South. 


Scandinania 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


26 N. CLARK 8T., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


| Br ALL ODDS 
dE 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted travel- 
ers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Mhdison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalitown, lowa, 
and Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ill.,are among its eight hundred 
local stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road are its DAY COACHES, which are the 
finest that human art and inge nuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance ; 
its PALACE DRAWING-ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed 
by any, and its widely celebrated 

NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS, 
the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short it isasserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN 
THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centers, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over five thousand miles of road and has 
over four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for 
its millions of patrous, 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND TAKE 
NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents scll them. It costs no 
more to travel on this route, that gives first-class accommoda- 
tions, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
rego information not obtainable at your local ticket office, write 

Oo the 
General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, II. 
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TM PORTAN vy WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO. 


ANGLO- SAXON AND OLD ECL VO ABULA- 
RIES. By THomas WRIGHT . S. A., ete. Second 
edition. Edited and collated by RICHARD PAUL WULCKER. 
In two volumes. Vol. I, Vocabularies; Vol. II, Indices. 
vo, cloth. Price, £1 8s. 


THE ELT, THE ROMAN AND THE SAXON. A History 
of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains brought to light by recent research. By THOMAS 
Wriacut, M. A., F. S. A., etc. Third edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, I4s. 


FEUDAL MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A series 
of Popular Sketches compiled at different periods, from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal 
Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited from the original 
manuscripts, by TTHOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. 4to, 
cloth, Price, 15s. 


THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS. A History of Domes- 
tic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By 
THOMAS WriGut, M. A., F. S. A., ete. With illustrations 
from illuminations in contemporary manuscripts and other 

Drawn and engraved by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S. A. 

Royal &vo, cloth. Price, £1 1s. 


sources, 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SANDINAVIAN ; or, 
a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M. A. Post 8vo, cloth. Price, 18s. 


EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. The Edda of 
Saemund, the Learned. From the Old Norse or Icelandic, 
by BENJAMIN THORPE. With mythological index and index 
of persons and places, 12mo, cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. 


AGRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. From 
the Danish of ERAsMus RASK. By BENJAMIN THORPE. Third 
edition. 12:0, cloth. Price, 5s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESI LANGUAGE. 
By A. H. Cummins, A. M. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE DANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orré. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s, 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE SWEDISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orrk. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH (DANO-NORWEGIAN). A 
Manual for Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorffian 
System of teaching Languages, oy adapted for self-instruc- 
tion. Second edition. By E. C. Orrk. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 

Key to ditto. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By H. 


WerEpGwoop, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Introduction on the Origin of Language. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, £1 1s. 





LONDON: 
TRUBNER & Co., LupGATE HILL. 
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CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNE , Canadian Passengers 

















can now have their Baggage ex. 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding an. 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 
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On Fast Express Trains, 
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THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 
i aia CANADA. 
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Solid Trains Daily._CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of ¢ Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing 
Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Cars to NEW YORK and BOSTON without change. 


tees 2owekw OIN LawOUGe. LIN & 
FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND. 
GEO. 8. REEVE, Traffic Manager. W. E. DAVIS, Assistant General Passenger Agent. W. J. SPICER, General Manager. 
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CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, aaa F. MAS 

Attorney-at-Law, 
West Eighteenth and Brown Sts., Chicago. | Room 8,77 and 79 CrhaRE STREET. 

















Opposite Court House. 
Legal Documents drawn and Collections made. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Mae we leo. 


FINE COACH AND CAR COLORS, 








ASZEL CHyTRAVUSs, 
Swedish Attorney, 


PARKER’S CEMENT PAINT, | 80 DEARBORN STREET, ROOM 17, 


MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC atiminiinietduanelll 








a aaa Wa. S. Youna, Jr FRANK H. Scorr. IsAAC E. ADAMS 
C. ra W. LEU TZ. YOUNG, SCOTT & ADAMS, 


Importer of Wines and Beers, 


Lawyers, 


Beer Hall and Restaurant, =< ©-77 Se c= S===== 
(Families Supplied at Wholesale Prices.) HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
No. 19 & 24 N. CLARK ST., WTORES. 


CEIICAGO. A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
| In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. SOLD ONLY IN SETS 
Cloth, $10.00. 


ANDS This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
iF e | these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and 
| young, as they delighted the Scandinavian readers for whom 
they were primarily written. The low price at which they are 
S —) a = © © © hn an pe 3} S | now published ought to secure for them a new and universal 
| lease of popularity. 
Selected Railway and State Lands 


Iw Iowa AND MINNESOTA. 


FREE PARTICULARS. | HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 51 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ' BOSTON, MASS. 











For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 
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